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The Scribe 


Charles J. Sabatino 

Department of Philosophy & Religion 
Daemen College 

4380 Main Street 

Amherst, New York 14226 


Technology and Inter-Dependency 


Certain negative effects of the increased technologizing of society 
have led critics to suggest that technological development is out of 
control. These critics claim that technology sets its own program and 
agenda, directing human energies from one project and area of 
research to the next. Within this process, now becoming quite global, 
humans are not in control of technological development. Rather, they 
are directed by the demands of technology, and have become the 
instruments of an autonomous technological enterprise that imposes 
its own priorities. This criticism of modern society goes counter to 
the rather common understanding which technology normally repre- 
sents. It contradicts the presumption that humans are in control, that 
the technological enterprise signals the achievement of what had so 
long been sought for within western culture: the attainment of a 
position of autonomy wherein humans can take possession of the 
world as their own. When confronted with this image of technologic- 
al development, the suggestion that it is out of control can be quite 
disconcerting. 

Besides this criticism that technology is out of control, there is an 
even stranger suggestion, made by the philosopher Martin Heideg- 
ger, that the presumption to take control of either the world or 
technology is something of an illusion.' The following essay pro- 
poses to take that intriguing idea that technology is not and can never 
be something strictly subject to human control and consider what it 
might mean. My intent is to reflect on how the technological enter- 
prise offers a fundamental challenge to our humanness and presents 
possibilities over which the human can never take total control. The 
issue of concern is with how technology challenges the human by 
opening possibilities for broader horizons and responsibilities. 
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Technology and Relatedness 


Technology exists because humans have the capacity to behave 
within their world in a quite unique manner. Therefore, it would be 
helpful briefly to clarify Heidegger’s approach toward human be- 
haviour in general since this sets the stage for our reflections cn 
technology. Most significantly, Heidegger does not perceive human 
behaviour strictly as a subjective phenomenon.* Since human be- 
haviour takes place within a context of inter-relationships and refer- 
ences, it is founded upon an openness of concerned inter-action with 
other persons and things. Within this context subjectivity awakens as 
persons respond toward the world in which they find themselves, as 
they speak and listen to each other, as they move toward and away 
from places, as they use things and work out possibilities. Behav- 
iour finds us necessarily belonging within this context of inter- 
relationships and needs to be understood from the point of view of the 
openness toward persons and things which such a context entails. 
From this perspective, it is so obvious—and perhaps for that reason 
so easily ignored—that all human behaviour manifests and is founded 
upon a world of inter-action. It is a world in which persons are already 
concernfully involved beyond themselves with others and nature, a 
world of engaging and being engaged within relationships and possi- 
bilities that are fundamentally shared. 

This approach toward human behaviour bears upon a proper under- 
standing of the reality and possibilities of the technological enter- 
prise. Technology is founded upon this context of concerned inter- 
relatedness and further enhances this process to an unprecedented 
degree. Technology mobilizes an ever increasing amount of ener- 
gies, resources, and personnel into specific tasks that are mutually 
inter-laced, and thereby draws people into overlapping networks of 
activity. This process is apparent in such projects as space explora- 
tion where hundreds of thousands of persons in different areas of 
specialization become involved through their specific tasks in a 
project over which none have any real control. In fact, the very 
coordination and management of such projects is often made possible 
only through the technology of the computer. Similarly, research in 
the various fields of science and medicine is carried out by teams of 
people and often depends upon the resources and finances which only 
large and public institutions can make available. Besides what we 
find happening in these areas of research, the peoples of the various 
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nations of the earth have been brought toward an almost global 
inter-dependency in light of the interlocking systems of economics, 
industrial productivity and marketing which are presently operative 
in most societies. In other words, humans are living in a more 
inter-related world than ever, a world resulting largely from the 
forces released by the development of technology. The social critic 
Jacques Ellul believes that technology itself needs and calls forth this 
systematizing, and that it does so beyond the specific intentions and 
decisions of humans.* Undoubtedly, this process has given rise to 
some real dangers for the modern era. It brings with it the establish- 
ment of an increasingly artificial and impersonal environment. This 
gives rise to a growing sense of the loss of personal dignity as humans 
feel themselves becoming mere variables for a technological system 
which brings uniformity at an almost global dimension. With the 
mechanization of society, the fear is that humans are becoming a 
mirror image of those efficient and standardized operations and tools 
which they have developed to run the technological enterprise. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the truthfulness of such criticisms, this 
same process of technologization may also offer us something further 
to reflect upon, something which technology, even in the dangers it 
brings, can yet reveal to us. That is the extent to which it manifests 
and extends the essential inter-dependencies of the human condition 
and in doing so increases the potential for communication upon the 
earth. Both within and beyond the boundaries of particular nations, 
humans have become bound up in complex projects of research; more 
and more people have been brought together within a shared destiny 
of well-being and survival. This is apparent in the way that political 
and economic policies made in any one place upon the earth have 
such large effects around the globe. Furthermore, even as the critics 
are correct in seeing the dangers increasing in our time, such as the 
military capacity for almost total destruction, still the very scope of 
that danger further dramatizes just how inter-locked the various 
peoples of the world have become. The very survival and security of 
the human has become a common and global issue. However much 
we may and must decry the dangers to humanity within the techno- 
logical society, nevertheless this cannot hide the fact that something 
significant is opening up for humans. The modern technological 
enterprise reveals the essentially inter-dependent character of human 
existence, even raising this to global proportions. In doing so, it holds 
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the possibility of bringing the human to acknowledge this truth of 
itself in a new and more decisive manner. 

This same possibility is also manifesting itself in the relationships 
which humans are establishing toward nature within the kind of 
environment produced through technology. On one hand, technology 
has allowed humans to approach nature in a highly systematized 
manner, thereby affording penetration into its deepest secrets. 
Through this process, nature has become utterly available and ac- 
cessible to human manipulation. At the same time, however, the very 
artificiality of the results have led humans to take for granted and 
forget that original endowment of nature into whose realm the human 
has gained entry. In its very availability, nature becomes transfixed 
as a mere empty resource for use. Nevertheless, paradoxically the 
very technological processes which would have humans claim mas- 
tery over the earth are in turn confronting us with the limitations of 
this dominion. Humans seek through technology to bypass nature by 
producing an artificial environment in which all relationships are 
mediated through a system of technology which eliminates anything 
natural. Nevertheless, even as this develops and makes nature so 
available to manipulation, it also increases the involvements which 
humans have with nature; and in some respects, nature begins to loom 
larger than ever. Granted that this involvement is bent upon dismiss- 
ing the terms of nature as an organic process in its own right; granted 
that it seeks instead to establish the terms of a strictly human mastery. 
Yet, as Hegel showed, beyond the intentions of the will to mastery 
there develops a form of dependency upon whatever one would seek 
to enslave. In spite of their intentions, humans have been made more 
aware than ever of their needfulness and dependency upon nature, 
especially within the negative experiences of the limitations of re- 
sources and energies and the consequences of waste and pollution. 
By affording such an unprecedented access into nature, the techno- 
logical enterprise has unwittingly made the issue of natural bound- 
aries and environmental quality more conscious and decisive than 
ever. In spite of the apparent forgetfulness of nature which presently 
seems to permeate the technological society, that enterprise of tech- 
nology—even as something artificial and produced by humans— 
reveals nature as something which can never be totally dominated. 

It was probably never intended that technology, the symbol of 
modern autonomy, would increase the inter-dependency of humans 
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either with one another or nature. Nevertheless, at every level of 
modern society more people are being caught up into tasks and a fate 
that become quite shared; and the reality of the technological society 
is an increase in human inter-dependencies and relationships. Certain 
critics are most likely correct when they suggest that many of these 
relationships within the technological environment operate rather 
impersonally. They are increasingly mediated by the bureaucracies 
and structures of institutions which tend to cover over personal 
meanings and bring people to conform to an all-embracing standard 
of efficiency. What these critics recognize is that technology has 
given birth to an immense array of communications systems; but that 
does not necessarily mean that it has increased the amount of personal 
communication. Quite to the contrary, the experiences of many 
people within their cities and neighborhoods and places of employ- 
ment suggest the opposite as they find themselves more and more 
among strangers. 

Nevertheless, even those who are and perhaps must remain stran- 
gers have come to belong in some way within the world of other 
persons. Underlying the impersonality that often grips society, there 
still develop the ties that bind together the tasks and concerns of 
persons. Impersonal activities still imply the relationships within 
which most human activities remain couched. Even as persons seem 
to become overwhelmed by the artificial environment and withdraw 
within the confines of their own privacy, they are still becoming more 
citizens of a world in which very little remains private. Beneath the 
mere appearances of individuality and self-reliance there is being 
established an inter-locking of roles, opportunities, identities, and 
tasks that puts the lie to any presumption of increased independence. 
The various tasks that involve so many people within the modern 
society, whether in processes of industry or in the dissemination and 
processing of information or other areas of service, have them bound 
within an interplay of interdependency that is quite gripping even as it 
goes unrecognized. Furthermore, the very negativities of modern 
society do not override the underlying reality which has the well- 
being of more persons becoming integrated into a quite common and 
global enterprise. In fact, the negativities themselves attest to the 
extent to which persons have been drawn into an ever widening 
context of interrelatedness. We can no longer speak of several, but of 
one common human destiny. 
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Inter-dependency and Care 


By increasing the social inter-dependencies, the technological 
enterprise opens new horizons of its own. In doing so, it presents 
humans with a task that has not yet been accomplished, one hardly 
even recognized. This is the task of owning up to the challenge of that 
more closely inter-dependent world order which technology has 
brought. This does not suggest that humans allow themselves to 
become mere variables in an impersonal society based upon the 
functions and standards of efficiency. Nor that they adapt to the 
artificial environment which would have us experience nature as 
mere resource for exploitation. Such are the dangers of the modern 
age when humans approach technology thoughtlessly and without 
reflecting on the quality of that space which opens within the rela- 
tionships brought through technology. Nevertheless, in spite of that 
danger, and perhaps only in risking it, there also opens up through 
modern technology the experience of possibilities which lay hidden 
beneath the surface of the apparently artificial and impersonal en- 
vironment with the power to challenge what we all too readily settle 
for. It is not that humans should allow technology to set the terms of 
the real or establish the standards of their own humanity. Rather, 
what is being suggested is that they allow the development of technol- 
ogy to confront them with a challenge concerning the newly emergent 
possibilities for the world opening within the modern age. If humans 
are now able to take possession of their world and transform it after an 
image of their own by bringing everything into the unified focus of a 
single project, this very possibility holds within itself an even more 
far-reaching challenge than might have been anticipated. Indeed, the 
real danger of the modern era may not be that humans have ventured 
so far and dared so much, but that they have not yet caught up with 
themselves: have not become adequate or suited to the tasks which 
they have opened for themselves. Nevertheless, it still remains for us 
to reflect on what that further task and challenge consist of. 

Technology tends to integrate humans and nature into an ever more 
closely knit coordinated system. Decisions and policies made with 
respect to a particular locale or time have direct repercussions on 
other places and often commit future generations to a specific course 
of action. From one point of view, this more integrated social system 
established through technology would seem to dictate a more global- 
ly coordinated method of organizing and managing the affairs of the 
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earth. Especially with certain global problems such as economic 
stability or ecological balance, there is needed some effective inter- 
national forum by which to handle them. Although this goes against 
the generally unquestioned commitment to national sovereignty, still 
a global society can only be managed from a global perspective and 
plan of action. 

Nevertheless, even granted this need for better centralizing and 
planning, it is also crucial to recognize the limits of such central- 
ization and management.* Especially if, as David Dickson suggests, 
a system of technology manifests political attitudes and priorities, 
then global management today runs the danger of merely bringing the 
whole earth under that predominant rubric of domination which 
appears to hold sway within and among the prevailing pockets of 
interest.° If what we expect to do is more efficiently manage and 
organize the generally operative patterns of control already estab- 
lished, the whole earth might become material for a project which has 
already proved inadequate to the concerns for a truly humane society. 

What may be wanting in the modern age of technology may not be 
primarily the development of adequate global mechanisms of effi- 
cient management (though that is true); but that we have not allowed 
the growing inter-dependencies in society to bring us to re-think the 
meaning and truth of care as the essentially human way of life. What 
does the technological society bring about by giving such access to 
nature and by drawing humans into more closely knit inter- 
relationships if not this truth of care: that all persons and nature 
belong within and are part of a fundamentally shared and intercon- 
nected world? At issue is not simply the care of individuality which 
finds us meeting as family or friends. Beyond this, there exists a 
larger context of care which manifests itself in the political ,econom- 
ic, and technological policies by which we set our priorities and give 
shape to our societies. The hope for modern society is that through the 
development of technology humans can experience in a new and 
more far-reaching manner the truth of this reality of care. As it 
increases the inter-dependencies of society, the technological enter- 
prise expands the space of inter-action within the world. This has at 
least the possibility of increasing the communication at work in the 
world, and of heightening the sense of responsibility humans have for 
a future which is ever more fatefully given over to them. Because 
technology builds upon and increases the approach that humans have 
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toward each other and nature, it enhances the openness and closeness 
in the world, thereby founding its own future upon the possibility of 
care. In this sense technology presents humans not simply with their 
greatest accomplishment, but with that further challenge of becoming 
suitable as the care-takers of the world. 

The indifference that presently seems to permeate the technolog- 
ical society objectifying both persons and nature as mere variables 
and material need not be the final word of the modern era. There still 
remains that further word of care as the fundamental truth hidden 
within all human structures and relationships. Beneath the superficial 
uniformity which too often levels off the human within an artificial 
environment, there is concealed another and deeper possibility of a 
human commonality which has discovered itself in its need for care. 
Certainly it is not in the interest of humanity to have persons lost in 
the pre-occupations of the everyday world of technical tasks. Never- 
theless, the impersonality and homogeneity brought with technology 
may be a reflection of that essential inter-relatedness which consti- 
tutes our human world even prior to anything willed. However much 
we need to remain critical of the technologizing of society and its 
often alienating environment, still that same society holds hidden 
within it the possibility of a humanity that has finally come to 
discover its own commonality in light of that increased inter- 
dependency which technology brings. If the dangers of uniformity 
always loom in the name of what is common, still it is at least equally 
as valid to criticize the modern age of technology because we have 
not become sensitive enough to the responsibilities we have for each 
other and nature in a world increasingly given over to the care of 
humans. Perhaps the real danger of the age is not that humans dare too 
much, but that they have not yet accepted this challenge presented to 
their humanity in what they have dared. The real danger lies not so 
much with how little control humans exert over their world, but with 
their inability to acknowledge and care for that over which they can 
never have absolute control. 


Notes 


' Martin Heidegger, The Question Concerning Technology and Other Essays (Harper & 
Row: New York, 1977), trans. William Lovitt. 

? This brief analysis of behaviour is a summary of what I believe to be the thrust of 
Heidegger’s Dasein analysis in the first half of Being and Time (Harper & Row: New York, 
1962), trans. John Macquarrie and Edward Robinson. 
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3 Jacques Ellul, The Technological System (Continuum: New York, 1980), trans. Joachim 
Veugroschel. 

* An excellent analysis of this issue of the limits to management is given by Rufus Miles in 
Awakening from the American Dream (Universe Books: New York, 1976). 

5 David Dickson, The Politics of Alternative Technology (Universe Books: New York, 
1975). 
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Can Teachers Live with 
the Truth about Teaching? 
A Reaction to Morrill and Steffy 


W. T. Morrill and D. M. Steffy' have performed a valuable 
service, for me and my students at any rate, if only by presenting 
many of the old saws about students in the guise of an anthropological 
essay on the two cultures of academia. They employ a distinction 
between ‘‘etic’’ and ‘‘emic’’ levels of cultural analysis: ‘‘emic’’ 
expresses the participants’ conceptualizations, while ‘‘etic’’ dis- 
closes the universalistic, objective understanding of an impartial 
ethnographer. They go on to characterize college life as reflecting 
two emically opposing cultures, academic and student. The ‘‘pos- 
tulates’’ of academic culture are said to be (7) education enhances 
understanding of the world; (ii) learning requires thoughtful assess- 
ment of the facts; (iii) teachers are responsible for providing material 
and guidance, but the student must do the learning, and grading 
measures their ability to do this; (iv) any student is intelligent enough 
to master the material and is merely less informed than his teacher. 
Opposed to these are the ‘‘postulates”’ of student culture-—(i) educa- 
tion is merely a means to worldly, non-educational, success; (ii) 
learning is a matter of acquiring specific facts and techniques for 
problem solving; (ii/) teachers should fill students up with these facts 
and techniques, they give the students the right answers; (iv) students 
differ in intelligence and are generally inferior to most teachers. As 
Morrill and Steffy hoped, much of their elaboration of these opposi- 
tions struck a responsive chord, even in one socialized into the less 
egalitarian ethos of an English education, and much of what they said 
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could be supported by the data, or the ‘‘common knowledge,’’ to 
which I have had access in various departments of philosophy or 
education. While grateful for their reflections, even when they are 
not wholly convincing, | am attempting to further discussion by 
focussing on two aspects of their account that seem to me crucial for a 
just appraisal of its significance for teachers: the first is their account 
of why academics fail to notice the gap between teachers and 
learners; the second is Morrill and Steffy’s failure to see a a real 
problem in going on teaching once you have recognized the gap they 
are pointing to. 

To turn, then, to what Morrill and Steffy say about academics’ 
failure to notice the different cultural assumptions of their students— 
there is a certain thinness and air of inconsistency in their account. 
They remind us that very few academics are ever formally prepared 
for teaching, so perhaps they lack the skills of ‘‘motivating’’ stu- 
dents, skills which are the usual offering to school teachers for 
bridging a similar gap between teacher and taught. Morrill and Steffy 
go on to say that it is not really surprising that even social scientists 
pay little attention to the ethnography of teaching because all 
academics assume that their students share their own cultural as- 
sumptions. But, in fact and as Morrill and Steffy indicate else- 
where, the situation is rather more complicated: as academics, we do 
know that students’ aims and interests are often not ours, but we act 
on the hardly questioned assumption that they are, or should be, 
pretty much the same. For instance, Philip Thody, professor of 
French at the University of Leeds, endorses Eric Hawkins’ observa- 
tion regarding modern language teaching in English universities: ‘‘it 
was as if the university teachers were concerned only with a selection 
procedure which would produce a few graduates in their own image 
each year.’’ As Thody (1981) says, it still happens; and Thody cannot 
be alone in noticing that universities fail to cater for most of their 
students. 

Morrill and Steffy offer something more in saying that academics 
misperceive grading: whatever academics think it is, *‘the distribu- 
tion of grades in a class is a measure of the degree to which students 
deviate from the norms of our culture as teachers’’ (1980, p. 50). But 
why should anyone pay academics for indulging in what is in fact 
cultural rather than educational discrimination? Another anthropolo- 
gist, Edmund Leach, in his unacademic reflections on academia, 
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surely gets nearer an adequate account: ‘‘If society insists that indi- 
viduals be segregated out into categories . . . then the system will 
always have to waste an enormous amount of time and energy 
allocating individuals to the right slots and marking them up with the 
proper labels, but so far as education is concerned the whole opera- 
tion is utterly irrelevant’’ (1968, p. 73). And since we are not only 
doing ‘‘society’s’’ dirty washing but also, as Bourdieu and Paseron 
insist, reproducing ourselves at the top of the grade hierarchy, there 
are indeed strong pressures on academics not to perceive what, 
‘‘etically,”’ is going on. It is, then, I suggest, necessary to expand 
upon Morrill and Steffy’s explanation of the failure to recognize the 
social functions of sanctifying the “‘postulates’’ of academic culture. 

But, for practising teachers, an even more pressing problem arises 
if one accepts Morrill and Steffy’s account of the ‘‘etic’’ facts of 
college teaching. The second aspect of their paper that I wish to focus 
on is their failure to take the measure of this problem. A natural 
response to the recognition of the objective facts of tertiary education 
is contained in the last clause of Leach’s remarks quoted above: ‘*so 
far as education is concerned the whole operation is utterly irrele- 
vant.’’ But if the whole operation of grading and associated activities 
are educationally irrelevant, why go on with them? Or rather, since 
one’s livelihood will no doubt be threatened if one refuses to play the 
game, why go on with them as a serious business? If ‘‘etically’’ my 
course is simply a hurdle to be gotten over in the obstacle race for 
marketable certification—and if one has no great love for what that 
market trades in—why not cut the hurdle down to nothing? There 
need not be any conscious cynicism here, though my worry is that the 
more one reflects on ‘‘etic’’ realities the more one is likely to choose 
to abandon the educative enterprise. When I have taught philosophy 
courses that were marginal, in the way Morrill and Steffy’s introduc- 
tory anthropology course is marginal, | have found it remarkably 
difficult to fail anyone, or to defend such failing grades to colleagues 
who taught less marginal courses. When now I teach philosophical 
and sociological foundations of education, there are similar pres- 
sures. Some of the students have an interest in developing their skills 
as teachers, others are seeking some form of certification to open 
other and more profitable doors elsewhere. There is considerable 
reluctance to hinder their progress simply because they too cannot 
understand Basil Bernstein or because they cannot be bothered to 
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clear their minds of contemporary cant about subjectivity or national 
development. 

Of course, one can and does try to package the goods so that they 
can be used in ways the students might actually appreciate—Morrill 
and Steffy’s anthropology as a way to make friends and influence the 
local corporation; ‘*baby logic’’ to avoid being taken in by one’s local 
newspaper; a rendition of Popperian epistemology to give a Freirean 
slant to one’s next chemistry lesson; and so on. What worries me still 
is that when once one plans a course with such useful, relevant, etc., 
spin-offs in mind, one unconsciously loses sight of educational goals; 
one may well end up with something indistinguishable from oper- 
ationalized cynicism. I was abashed when a student told me she had 
been excited by grappling with the ideas of Tom Nagel—one can’t 
exactly sell them, or do much with them to improve one’s love life. It 
is possible to get excited by them, though, but then one is probably 
well on the road to swallowing the academic ‘‘postulates’’ them- 
selves. 

Transposed to the context of course content, what I am looking for 
is, | suspect, analogous to Young’s search for a way between ‘‘naive 
optimism and fatalistic pessimism’’ (1977) for radically inclined 
teachers. Having depicted a yawning chasm between staff and stu- 
dents, Morrill and Steffy seem rather optimistic about bridging it: a 
bit of relevance and the student’s innate Aristotelian desire to know— 
‘‘it is obvious that students respond warmly to the opportunity to 
learn how to study socio-cultural phenomena’”’ (1980, p. 71). I have 
tried to indicate one sort of pessimistic reaction to Morrill and 
Steffy’s account. I will end with two suggestions for overcoming this 
cynicism. They are only suggestions; I wish to provoke and promote 
discussion rather than end it. 

One idea applies to my own present dealings with education but not 
perhaps so obviously to many other disciplines: the notion that it is 
quite permissible to teach the ‘‘etic’’ view of teaching itself. But, if 
there is no more to be said, this suggestion might allow me to proceed 
with a good conscience but at the cost of leading my students them- 
selves to despair. If the ‘‘etic’’ view of teaching does support cyni- 
cism and despair about schooling, then teaching it isn’t going to do 
much for future teachers. 

The second suggestion appeals to what we (it might be salutary to 
investigate further who this we is) want technicians, lawyers, 
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teachers, etc., etc. to be like, as thinking beings. The suggestion 
admits, for example, that grading is pigeon-holing people, but says 
that one might as well make the best of a bad job and put literate, 
humane, critical individuals into the more prestigious pigeon-holes in 
place of the stunted homunculi whom inherited wealth and unjust 
schooling too often put there. The suggestion is perhaps too close for 
comfort to the definition of a gentleman as one who had forgotten 
Latin and Greek, and it has other difficulties too (perhaps most 
fundamental is the claim of some ‘‘etic’’ views of education that this 
sort of autonomous, oppositional education is an impossibility for the 
society generally). But I put it up in case anyone can refurbish it, or 
indeed provide some alternative way in which academics can sustain 
their ordinary practice in full acknowledgement of the ‘‘etic’’ view 
thereof, particularly when that view is rounded out in the way I 
briefly suggested with reference to Leach and Bourdieu. 


Notes 


' W. T. Morrill and D. M. Steffy. ‘‘The Ethnography of Collegiate Teaching: Bridging the 
Student and Academic Cultures’’ Journal of Thought, Vol. 15, no. 3, 1980, pp. 49-75. They 
expound the opposed ‘‘postulates’’ of these cultures on pp. 52-57. 

? As is suggested by Michael Logan and Alanson A. Van Fleet in a research note immediate- 
ly after Morrill and Steffy’s article, these postulates may not apply to all students. The old saws 
and my ‘‘common knowledge”’ suggest that they apply to the majority of average students but 
not to the higher flyers who subscribe to the academics’ own view of the matter. Logan and Van 
Fleet do not put it this way since they claim that the student postulates fit failing groups. 
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Introduction 


In the last two decades the world has witnessed the emergence of 
modern terrorism. As a result of joint revolution in jet transportation 
and satellite communication, today’s terrorists have the capacity to 
strike at targets of opportunity on a global basis in little over a day and 
to spread a message of fear and intimidation and publicize their 
respective causes to a vast audience undreamed of by the most 
dedicated and skillful terrorists of the past. 

While the motivation for these acts may still be stated in terms of 
the most traditional perceptions of injustice, contemporary terrorism 
is very much a new form of violence.' The impact of technology has 
led to the development of ‘‘Non-Territorial Terrorism’’—a form of 
terror that is not confined to a clearly delineated geographical area.” 
Whether the perpetrators seize an aircraft at 30,000 feet or launch an 
assault on a target thousands of miles away from a disputed home- 
land, there is a common characteristic in both acts. Modern terrorists 
are not limited in their field of operation. They have declared a global 
war that has no rear echelon or noncombatants. Confronted with this 
reality, authorities, often imprisoned by geographical and jurisdic- 
tional constraints, must evolve new policies to meet an ever-growing 
threat. 

The non-territorial aspects of contemporary terrorism manifest a 
transformation that will have significant impact on the conduct of 
international affairs. An appreciation of this change in the global 
environment is vital because it places terrorism in the context of a 
changing international system in which terror tactics and strategies 
are only a part. 
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The following aspects of this change, and how they relate to 
developments in terrorism, may be useful in seeking to ascertain 
trends in the next decades. In effect, just as technology initiated the 
emergence of modern terrorism, so it may now be instrumental in the 
evolution of yet a second generation of modern terroristic innovation. 


Changing Trends in Terrorism As a Manifestation 
of the Rise of Non-State Actors in International Affairs 


The technological revolution that is changing modern terrorism is 
even more significantly transforming the international political sys- 
tem. The impact of technological diffusion transcending arbitrary 
boundaries has led to the development of organizations that are 
increasingly challenging the leading role of the nation-state in inter- 
national affairs. Although the ‘‘Relations of Nations’’? is still a vital 
factor in the conduct of diplomacy and warfare, other forces are 
already charting the future courses of international affairs. 

In the discipline of international relations there is a growing recog- 
nition of the challenge non-state actors pose to the primacy of the 
nation-state. Such actors include ‘*. . . universal and regional inter- 
governmental organizations (IGO’s), transnational guerrilla and ter- 


rorist groups, multinational corporations (MNC’s), and a rapidly 
growing number of nongovernmental organizations in a wide variety 


of functional areas.’”* 


It is, therefore, not by accident that one of the major targets of 
international terrorist groups are the multinationals, since both actors 
are non-territorial and operate in an environment where the legalistic 
geographical boundaries of states may become relics of a decaying 
order. Like the multinationals, the non-territorial terrorists are be- 
coming crucial players in what may ultimately be a new international 
establishment. 


The Breakdown of the Monopoly of the Coercive Power 
of the State and the Consequent Blurring of the Line 
between Public Force and Private Violence 


One result of the erosion of the dominance of the state system is the 
challenge to monopoly of the coercive power to the state which is at 
the heart of national sovereignty. 

On the ultimate level of super power competition there is still a 
monopoly in terms of what has aptly been called a balance of nuclear 
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terror, although the nuclear club will be growing rapidly in the next 
decade. But even the existence of the current monopoly has placed 
limits on the behavior of the Soviet Union and the United States based 
on their mutual recognition that unless alternatives to a nuclear 
confrontation are found, the ultimate results could lead to a global 
holocaust. Hence, there is an attempt to avoid a super power con- 
frontation that could escalate into a conventional and then a nuclear 
war. 

The possession of massive superiority in both conventional and 
nuclear weapons may have placed constraints on the major powers, 
but such constraints are not shared by a small radical or reactionary 
regime who may welcome a nonnuclear conflict with its neighbors. 
Furthermore, even if the interests of the major powers should be 
involved in such local or regional conflicts, they may be reluctant to 
enter the conflict directly because of their concern over super power 
confrontation. The experience of the Cuban missile crisis, when such 
a confrontation almost took place, may help to explain in part why the 
United States only resorted to a limited tactical strike in an attempt to 
free the hostages in Iran, instead of engaging in a full-scale war that 
could have led to Soviet involvement. The monopoly of nuclear force 
is, therefore, a limiting factor for those who have the capacity to 
utilize a nuclear option. It is, however, not a restraint for aggressive 
regimes who may wish to initiate conventional conflict in their area. 

In pursuit of the goal of avoiding a direct confrontation in the 
conduct of their foreign policies, the super powers have increasingly 
relied on client states to carry out their goals. The Cuban involvement 
in Africa in support of Soviet policy is a case in point. However, what 
is particularly significant in understanding the changes in terrorism is 
the fact that increasingly the Soviet Union either directly or indirectly 
through its client states has supported various terrorist groups in 
seeking its objectives. While the relationship among the various 
groups and the USSR are quite complex, the ‘‘Russian Connection’’? 
is apparent. It should also be noted that this direct and indirect support 
of clandestine groups does not simply apply to the major powers and 
their respective clients. Various revolutionary regimes, such as 
Libya, have also supported multinational terrorist groups in their own 
campaigns of regional conflict and global destabilization. 

The involvement of states in supporting terrorist groups has not 
only given these organizations the training and bases of operation to 
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make them a credible threat, but has also enabled a number of 
terrorist groups to achieve a degree of legitimacy as significant, 
non-state actors in international affairs. They have become forces to 
be reckoned with whether they are pursuing their own objectives or 
those of a sponsor state. 

The breakdown of the monopoly is perhaps most keenly felt in the 
tenuous existence of the new states in the transitional area. In these 
countries it is often unclear who holds the monopoly. The regime 
may ultimately rely on terrorism justified in the name of ‘‘legitimate 
force’’ in the exercise of its police power against the terrorists who 
are seeking to destroy the regime. The regime may also employ 
vigilante groups to engage in terror tactics that consequently may be 
difficult to attribute to the state. Concurrently those engaging in 
‘‘agitational terror’’ against the regime may also attempt to mask 
their actions by hiring private groups to do their bidding. In the 
conflict in El Salvador, the disintegration of Lebanon, and other 
instances, the monopoly of force of the state and the terrorism of 
those opposed to it cannot clearly be differentiated. To the victim in 
the street it makes no difference whether it was the ‘‘terror from 
above’’ or the ‘‘terrorism from below’’ or whether the violence was 


conducted with or without external support.° 

Finally, this blurring that has enabled terrorist groups to become 
significant forces challenging the state system is reflected in the fact 
that they, like the states, are practicing their own type of diplomacy, 
an invidious change in international relations. 


Contemporary Terrorism as a New 
Form of the Diplomatic Method 


The seizure of the hostages in Iran pointed to another ominous 
characteristic of the new generation of modern terrorism. States are 
not only using terrorist groups but emulating their tactics as an 
instrument of foreign policy. It is not significant in the Iranian case 
that the act was initiated by non-governmental groups. What is 
important is the fact that ultimately it became an act of state hostage- 
taking that was employed by a government much in the same way as 
terrorist hostage-taking: as a means of dramatizing a cause and 
attempting to pressure a more powerful state to overreact or acquiesce 
to a number of demands. The title of the American Broadcasting 
Company’s long running coverage of the incident *‘America Held 
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Hostage’’ effectively conveyed the similarity between a terrorist act 
and a state using the techniques of international terrorism. The act 
was not the traditional ‘‘state terrorism’’ of the past aimed at control- 
ling a population in a given area; rather it was aimed largely at a 
foreign adversary whose representatives were held in captivity. 

Placed in a broader context, the behavior of Iran, Libya, and other 
countries points to the development of rogue, or outlaw states, who 
no longer use terror as an instrument of maintaining internal control, 
but rather as a technique in a new diplomatic method—‘‘armed 
diplomacy’’’—as a means of carrying out foreign policies. To these 
States terrorism is as surely a part of the new diplomacy as the 
exchange of ambassadors was in the past. Further more, the assas- 
sination of diplomatic personnel, who in the past were considered 
protected personnel, illustrates yet another aspect of the new ‘‘armed 
diplomacy.”’’ Such acts serve to underscore that in the new interna- 
tional order, much as in the case of terrorism in general, there are no 
non-combatants or sanctuaries. As practiced by these outlaw states, 
who do not accept even the basic precepts of international law, which 
they often regard to be part of a decaying and reactionary state 
system, the new diplomacy does not seek the peaceful settlement of 
disputes but a concerted assault on the civic order as it is now 
constituted. What we are now witnessing is a dangerous variant of the 
traditional gun boat diplomacy of the past. 


Contemporary Terrorism as a New Form of Warfare 


If Clausewitz’s often paraphrased dictum is correct that “‘war is a 
continuation of diplomacy by other means,’’ then the contemporary 
terrorists may be developing a new form of warfare as an extension of 
their new diplomatic method. This extension is not simply based on a 
potential change in the rejection of the traditional diplomatic tech- 
niques but is also due to the following unique aspects of contempor- 
ary terrorism. 

In the first place, the non-territorial nature of modern terrorism 
often calls for different contemporary tactics and strategies than those 
associated with a geographically limited non-conventional war. 
Therefore, counter-insurgency programs which are aimed at elimi- 
nating the sources of support for the insurgents through either a 
systems approach aimed at controlling a population or ‘‘the hearts 
and minds approach’’ geared at winning the loyalty of the population 
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are not appropriate because of the non-territorial nature of the con- 
flict. In the case of the Israeli/Arab dispute, acts of terrorism take 
place thousands of miles away from the disputed region. Moreover, 
other terrorist groups may have an ultimate goal of global destabiliza- 
tion, not the seizure of state power in a given area.* 

Secondly, as noted earlier, the ‘balance of nuclear terror’’ and the 
fear that a super-power confrontation may lead to a nuclear war has 
increasingly led the major powers and their clients to employ terrorist 
organizations as a means of practicing a form of conflict which is less 
intense. Contemporary terrorism is ‘‘the poor man’s (or nation’s) 
substitute for war,’’ can be modified to ‘‘the rich man’s (or nation’s) 
substitute for nuclear confrontation.”’ 

Finally, the potentiality that terrorists can either acquire or make 
weapons of mass destruction suggests that some rogue states and 
clandestine groups may not only destroy the balance of nuclear terror 
but also increase the chilling possibility that individual states and 
ultimately the world at large may be subject to a type of extortion that 
makes the present threat of terrorism pale into insignificance.” 


The New Players in the New Conflict 


The erosion of the nation-state system as a result of the develop- 
ment of non-state actors, coupled with the non-territorial nature of the 
conflict, suggest that new players and targets will increasingly be 
involved in terrorist incidents of the future. 

As noted earlier, a wide variety of groups having no territorial 
claims or formal governmental affiliations are increasingly acting 
with other groups in seeking to engage in regional and international 
conflict. Therefore, although the monopoly of force is still in the 
hands of states, it will be increasingly challenged by private groups 
whose avowed public goals challenge traditional authority. With the 
development of a second generation of modern terrorism, it can, 
therefore, be suggested that violence no longer will be directed 
primarily against the state system but against a whole series of 
transnational institutions, as already illustrated by the attacks against 
multinationals, as well as such transnational bodies as personified by 
the raid on OPEC headquarters. Consequently, as the players change, 
serious issues are raised in the need to develop strategies to meet the 
new terrorism. 
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New Strategies in a New Conflict 


The growing linkages between state and non-state actors as well as 
the breakdown of the monopoly of force in the hands of the states 
suggest the potential emergence of a new direction in the strategies 
and accompanying ideologies of the next generation of terrorist 
organizations. The fact that loose coalitions of such highly divergent 
groups as the United Red Army of Japan, the PFLP, the Baader- 
Meinhof Gang, and the Provisional Wing of the IRA are willing to 
work together, despite profound differences in even the most basic 
cultural factors, suggests that these marriages of convenience contain 
a threshold of common values that transcends the traditional ideolo- 
gies of the left and right and that these common values may form the 
core of a new ideology of terrorism. While such an ideology may still 
be in the formative stage, there are a number of themes that describe 
it. 

Firstly, the disdain of the terrorist for the nation-state system 
suggests the emergence of an international outlook that rejects a 
commitment to traditional nationalism. What, in essence, the groups 
are declaring is that they are committed to global revolution—howev- 
er vaguely defined—which aims at a transformation of the nation- 
state system as we know it. 

Secondly, in seeking a revolution beyond the nation-state system, 
the emergent generation of new terrorists cannot be neatly labelled as 
seeking a change either to the right or the left. The basic motivation 
and subsequent justification for such acts of terrorism can be stated 
partially in terms of anti-western, anti-technological, and anti—mass 
society sentiments. 

This suggests that while contempory terrorism has in a sense been a 
product of technology, the motivation behind the violence ironically 
often has an anti-technological basis. The terrorists seek to destroy a 
technological order which they perceive to have imprisoned them in 
the confines of a repressive state system and which in the future may 
seek to further hamper their dreams of ‘‘liberation’’ through the 
domination of the multinational corporations. This anti-technologi- 
cal orientation of the new generation of terrorists eventually may 
attract extremists within the environmental movement who may view 
the development of nuclear energy, for example, as just one more 
example of the power of the corporate world. These linkages have 
already started, although they have yet to be refined. The support of 
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the Basque separatists for the anti-nuclear power movement both in 
France and Spain illustrates the development of this new type of 
alliance. 

As a result of the anti-technological thrust of modern terrorism, it 
is evident that the industrialized states of the West, as well as Japan, 
will increasingly be targeted, since they represent what the terrorists 
regard as repressive industrialized social and political orders. 
Moreover, the delicate interrelationships between industrialized 
countries provide numerous targets that could result in massive 
chaos, which could not be readily achieved in a less developed 
technological society. 

It also seems likely that the traditional social orders as they attempt 
to modernize as a result of the power of the petro-dollar, will be 
subject to increasing assault by two groups—those who feel the 
technological innovation is not being accompanied by necessary 
political reform and those, in contrast, who fear that such technolog- 
ical innovation will destroy already endangered traditional orders. 
An anti-technological coalition on both the left and the right will 
increasingly threaten such countries as Saudi Arabia, which is play- 
ing the dangerous game of attempting to industrialize without de- 
stroying the traditional leadership and values. 

The shifting coalition between modernists and traditionalists, who 
may both be active second generation terrorists, is ultimately also a 
reaction against the mass society that is part and parcel of industrial- 
ized countries. Ethnic groups on one hand can be expected to con- 
tinue to use violence as a means of asserting their identity in their 
wishing to return to, or create, a homeland where they never lived.'° 
The vitality of ethnic identification, as in the case of young Arme- 
nians who bomb Turkish embassies over a massacre that took place 
generations before they were born or South Moluccans who wish to 
return to a homeland where they never resided, is, in part, a reflection 
of the power of ethnicity not only to survive but also to grow stronger 
in reaction to the onslaught of mass society. They can be expected to 
be joined by the terrorists on the left, who also seek to dismantle what 
they regard to be a ‘‘repressive’’ industrial complex and replace it 
with their vision of an international utopia. 

But perhaps even more chilling is the possible emergence of 
individuals and groups who have no ethnic or revolutionary motiva- 
tion behind their resort to terror. We may be witnessing the develop- 
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ment of the apolitical terrorists, who do not even use the political 
rhetoric of either the left or the right. In essence, they would represent 
anew form of mercenaries or criminals who will use the techniques of 
modern terrorism to engage in a form of extortion unheard of in the 
past. 


The Institutionalization of Terrorism 


While it is apparent that terrorism is not a passing phenomenon, it 
should be emphasized that the new form of dimplomacy and warfare 
in a changing international system is being increasingly institutional- 
ized. The durability of various terrorist groups, the refinement of 
their techniques, the proliferation of linkages among them suggests 
the following trend: 


One possible development is the emergence of a semi-permanent 
subculture of terrorism. As succeeding generations of terrorists re- 
place those arrested or killed and acquire a following of active support- 
ers, groupies, sympathizers, lawyers, propagandists, and chroni- 
clers—all in some way dependent on the survival of the terrorist group 
and the continuation of its activities—it may become a political under- 
ground that is able to survive the fate of any specific terrorist group. It 
may develop its own service industries providing illegal documents 
and weapons, as well as fences for stolen cash or ransoms.!! 


If this becomes the case, it may also become a dangerously profes- 
sional underworld, whose members will acquire even more skills in 
assaulting for profit targets in both the public and private sector. 


The Implications to Authorities 


The continuing refinement and institutionalization of the second 
generation of modern terrorism will create difficult challenges for 
those who must meet the threat. 

While impressive levels of regional cooperation, particularly 
among the industrialized democratic states of Western Europe and 
North America, have evolved, the same cannot be said in reference to 
a coherent international response to terrorism. At the very time when 
highly divergent terrorist groups have formed clandestine alliances, 
many nation-states have done nothing, while others have been sym- 
pathetic to the terrorists’ causes, or even actively supported them. 
Moreover, in the United Nations and other international bodies a 
program of studied inaction characterized by rhetorical debates over 
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what constitutes terrorism rather than any specific programs is the 
rule and not the exception. In the immediate future any meaningful 
progress will still essentially be in the way of bilateral and regional, 
as contrasted to international, cooperation. 

We may anticipate that regional cooperation will increase when the 
traditionally oil rich Middle Eastern states are increasingly subjected 
to assaults by domestic and international terrorists of both the right 
and the left. This may well make them more willing to cooperate with 
the industrialized states. As their own security is threatened, these 
countries must deal with the reality of their vulnerability to internal 
and external terrorist threats. 

Yet even if regional cooperation is increased, it will not be suffi- 
cient to meet the challenge of the developing terrorist groups. Since 
the terrorists are often non-state actors, opposing transnational actors 
will have to integrate their anti-terrorism programs with the nation- 
states. The multinationals in particular will face the task of coordinat- 
ing their response with the countries in which they operate, not only 
on an individual but also a transnational basis. In so doing, they will 
make profound changes in the area of corporate security to meet the 
new threat. 

Because of the requirements for more effective intelligence, equip- 
ping and training of security forces in both the public and private 
sector, multinational corporations and other transnational entities 
will very likely develop their own anti-terrorist forces to such a 
degree that they could challenge the monopoly of coercion held by 
state security. Furthermore, in instances, a number of these corpora- 
tions might proceed to hire the new mercenaries as a means of 
protecting their installations. This could lead to further erosion of the 
nation-state system, so that it may become difficult to separate the 
capacity of state and non-state security forces to engage in anti-terror 
and counter-terror operations. Low level conflict could enter the 
corporate transnational world. 


Conclusion 


The technological revolution that began nearly twenty years ago 
and which initiated the age of modern terrorism, has by now so 
changed the international area that we are presently witnessing the 
development of a second generation of modern terrorism. This new 
generation is producing the new actors, tactics, and strategies that 
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will characterize terrorist groups of the next decades. Although this 
second generation follows the old tradition of violence, they do so in 
such a way as to pose a new and invidious threat to the civic order. 
This threat will demand levels of cooperation among both the nation- 
states and non-state actors to deal with the challenge. Far more than a 
growth industry, contemporary terrorism is an integral part of the 
series of global changes that is challenging those who must deal with 
them to develop bold and innovative programs. 
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In his book, Curriculum (1976), Robert Zais introduces the con- 
cept of encapsulation which he defines as ‘‘a general human condi- 
tion in which the individual believes that he has an accurate percep- 
tion and understanding of reality when in fact, because of various 
limitations, he has only a partial and distorted image of what is really 
‘out there’ *’ (p. 219). Zais contends that the curriculum must answer 
the question, how can man overcome the constraints of encapsulation 
and realize his most human potentials? 

Does the concept of encapsulation have meaning when applied to 
the curricula of the Third World Countries? Do unencapsulating 
factors have meaning for curriculum workers everywhere? Believing 
that we can learn from dialogues about encapsulation, I asssigned a 
curriculum graduate student from India to conduct a series of in-depth 
curriculum interviews with faculty and students from India, Came- 
roon, and Kenya. Six persons were interviewed—a curriculum 
graduate student from the Cameroon, a family environment graduate 
student from Kenya, a home economics graduate student from 
Kenya, a physics graduate student from India, a metallurgy professor 
from India, and a mathematics professor from India. 

The educational backgrounds of these individuals are interesting. 
The Cameroonian student began his education at five years of age, 
studied at American and British Universities, and eventually received 
a Fullbright scholarship to study at lowa State University. Both of the 
students from Kenya had fifteen years of education in Kenya fol- 
lowed by teaching careers in their chosen field. The Indian professors 
of metallurgy and mathematics taught in a number of American 
Universities but were educated primarily in India. The Indian gradu- 
ate student completed high school at the age of 15 and continued to 
study at a University in India. 

In each interview, the interviewer first explained the concept of 
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encapsulation and then asked three questions. These questions were: 
—In your country, what factors contribute to encapsulation? 
—How do these factors affect the curriculum in terms of the 
realization of human potential? 
—How can the curriculum foster unencapsulation? 
The answers to these questions provide not only a range of under- 
standings of Third World Countries’ curriculum problems but also 
shared concerns for all curriculum workers. 


In your country, what factors contribute to encapsulation? 


India 


Cameroon 


Kenya 


Government/ 
Geography/Language 


—Each of the 14 states 
has a different lan- 
guage 


Authority: 


—Teachers are not to be 
questioned 

—Highly structured and 
rigid curriculum 


Segregation: 


—NMales and females are 
not educated together 
nor do they mix 
together socially 


Colonialism: 


—tThe British heritage 
pervades the curri- 
culum 


Traditions: 


—Family background is 
a determiner of what to 
study. 


—200 different lan- 
guages exist 


—The curriculum is 
standardized 


—Three areas: semi- 
desert, savanna, and 
tropical forests in- 
clude three different 
philosophies 


—The curriculum re- 
flects Spanish, Ger- 
man, British, and 
French rule 


—The rural areas are not 
served by profession- 
als. No common lan- 
guage exists 


—The curriculum is 
standardized 


—Men do not view 
women as worth edu- 
cating 


—There is too much re- 
liance on foreign aid as 
well as the British 
System 


Elaine M. Jarchow & Gita Dhawan 


How do these factors affect the curriculum 
in terms of the realization of human potential? 


India 


Cameroon 


Kenya 


—the development of in- 
dependent thought is 
lacking 


—human growth is im- 


peded 


—the government 
must treat persons 
as individuals 


—the Colonial curricu- 
lum must be replaced 
by the Cameroon 
curriculum 


—facilities and provi- 
sions are lacking 


—inadequate finances 
impede the develop- 
ment of qualified 
teachers 


—because human poten- 
tial cannot be standar- 
dized, a standardized 
curriculum cannot assist 
in the realization of hu- 


man potential 


How can the curriculum foster unencapsulation? 


India 


Cameroon 


Kenya 


—learn by thinking 
rather than memoriza- 
tion 


—educate the whole 
person 


—help persons free 
themselves from an 
elitist mentality 


—consider the negative 
impact of technology 
before accepting all 
its offerings 


—research the needs of 
the people before 
abandoning the Col- 
onial curriculum 


—develop learning 
activities that are re- 
sponsive to human 
needs 


—help young persons 
realize the value of 
taking their skills to 
the rural areas 


—encourage women to 
enroll in nontradition- 
al occupations 


—plan the curriculum on 
the basis of human 
needs 


Implications 


The global village concept is readily apparent when we consider 
the curricular needs of developing countries and contrast them with 
our own needs. For example, the desire to educate the whole person, 
the need to research the old before embracing only the new, and the 
concern over the education of women all characterize our curriculum 
dilemmas as well as those of the Third World Countries. 
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No doubt dialogue needs to be fostered in the global village. 
Curriculum workers everywhere could assist each other in answering 
such questions as: 

—How can we share our knowledge of encapsulating factors? 

—How can we assist students in understanding those psychologi- 

cal limitations which encapsulate them? 

—How can we develop a curriculum of unencapsulation? 

The answers to these questions could help us to minimize those 
factors which encapsulate our students. 


Reference 


Zais, Robert, Curriculum Principles and Foundations, New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1976. 
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A revolution is taking place in American fundamentalism concern- 
ing fundamental Christian attitudes toward Judaism. The Moral 
Majority under the leadership of Jerry Falwell is quickly becoming 
one of the most enthusiastic supporters of the state of Israel and 
Menachem Begin’s foreign policy. This support of the state of Israel 
has begun to temper much of the anti-Semitism which has marred the 
history of evangelical fundamentalism in the United States. 

Jerry Falwell emerged from a fundamental Christian tradition 
which not only denied the place of Jews in the Kingdom of God, but 
considered Catholics and non-literal Protestants outsiders as well. Of 
course, Christians have made Jews scapegoats and pariahs as long as 
Christianity has existed, but American evangelical fundamentalists 
in the Falwell tradition have been especially hard on Judaism. Not 
only was the old Christ killer myth perpetuated, but the Jewish 
allegiance to America was a grave concern in the eyes of the 100% 
American fundamentalists. 

The modern fundamentalists are not without their own manifesta- 
tions of anti-Semitism. A doctrine as literal and as strict as fun- 
damental Christianity cannot refrain from occasionally displaying 
intolerance for diversity. In August 1980 at a Dallas meeting—a 
meeting where presidential candidate Ronald Reagan was a featured 
speaker—The Reverend Bailey Smith struck an emotional chord 
when he proclaimed that God does not listen to the prayers of Jews. 
Subsequently, Reverend Falwell met with Bailey Smith to discuss 
what the Moral Majority leaders refer to as ‘‘Bailey’s bad mistake.”’ 
Reverend Smith, according to a Moral Majority spokesman, has, 
since the meeting, often proclaimed his love of Jewish people and his 
support for the state of Israel. 

Over the last two years, the close relationship between Begin and 
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Falwell has developed quickly. Falwell met Begin in Jerusalem 
during an American fundamental Christian trip to the Holy land. The 
two leaders recognized the benefits to be derived from a supportive 
relationship and genuinely seemed to admire each other personally. 
Since their initial meeting, Falwell and Begin have met frequently in 
Israel and in the United States. During Begin’s official visit with 
Jimmy Carter in 1980, the Prime Minister met privately with Falwell 
at Blair House. Later that year in New York at the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Ze’ev Jabotinzky, the spiritual 
leader of Zionism, Begin presented Falwell with a citation as a 
supporter of Israel and then met with him again for private talks. In 
September of 1981 during Begin’s meeting with Ronald Reagan, the 
Prime Minister took time to meet again with Falwell. The Israeli 
embassy confirms that the two men remain in regular communica- 
tion. 

The revolution in the relationship between fundamental Christian- 
ity and Judaism is perhaps best illustrated by Begin’s call to Falwell 
after the bombing of the Iraqi nuclear reactor in June 1981. The call 
indeed indicates a number of significant changes in political and 
theological attitudes which demand analysis. 

It must be remembered that the call was made in the midst of the 
Israeli campaign. Begin was fighting for his political existence, as he 
trailed Shimon Peres in the polls. After the raid in Iraq, Begin was 
beseiged by criticism from portions of the American Christian com- 
munity. The National Council of Churches, for example, was critical 
of the bombing and urged President Reagan to stop arms shipments to 
Israel immediately. The perception of the Israeli electorate that the 
American Christian community disapproved of the raid was political- 
ly damaging to Begin, and he needed to persuade voters that such was 
not the case. At this point, he turned to his friend, Falwell, asking him 
to tell the world—especially the Israeli electorate—that the National 
Council of Churches did not speak for the majority of Christians in 
America. It was then Falwell, not Begin, who released the news of 
the call to the press. Falwell followed the call with several pro- 
nouncements on the support of Americans and American Christians 
for the state of Israel. 

Since then, Falwell has made the call for American support of 
Israel an integral part of his message which is broadcast over 394 
television stations and 500 radio stations. The basic theme of all his 
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pronouncements on the topic was that American support of Israel is 
not a political issue but a scriptural one. God deals with nations as 
they deal with Israel, he claimed, and *‘you touch the apple of God’s 
eyes when you touch Israel.’’ In one sermon he contended that it is 
good for America to be for the Jew, for God blesses America because 
it has granted a haven for the Jew. 

Prime Minster Begin knows that there are many political reasons 
for strengthening and continuing the alliance with Falwell. The 
traditional base of Israeli support in America has come from the 
political left. With the decline of liberalism in America during the late 
1970’s and early 1980's and the corresponding increase in the politi- 
cal power of fundamentalists, Begin perceives the need for a new 
power base in American politics. This need is compounded by the 
negative reactions of traditional liberal supporters toward his bomb- 
ing of the Baghdad reactor and the raid on the PLO headquarters in 
Beirut. Begin also fears the ‘oil factor,”’ the possible shift of Amer- 
ican public opinion toward the oil-rich Arab states as supplies con- 
tinue to dwindle. Thus, Begin realizes the need to tap a new source of 
American support—the conservative movement in general and the 
fundamentalist segment in particular. By attaining the good will of 
the Moral Majority and the fundamentalists, Begin can watch a 
traditional source of anti-Semitism begin to melt away. Indeed, the 
reduction of fundamental Christian anti-Semitism can only open the 
door for additional American support for pro-Israeli positions. Given 
the negative world reaction to recent Israeli foreign policy moves, 
Begin realizes that he needs American support more than ever—a 
perception shared by the Israeli electorate. By aligning himself with 
the American religious right, Begin strengthens his tenuous personal 
political position and forges an alliance with the perceived core of 
American political power. 

Reverend Falwell, too, has a number of reasons for perpetuating a 
Jewish-fundamental Christian alliance. To have a ‘‘regular com- 
munication’ with the Prime Minister of a foreign state as important 
as Israel puts the relationship far beyond mere friendship. Begin’s 
call to Falwell to clarify the American Christian reaction to the 
bombing of Iraq’s nuclear facility places Falwell in the category of 
international leadership—a boost to Falwell’s prestige and certainly 
to his ego. 

The relationship between Begin and Falwell also serves the latter 
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in bringing him closer to the Reagan administration—that is, the 
center of power. It makes Falwell a more valuable political ally and 
thus potentially more influential. The increased visibility and the 
proximity to the popular Reagan, which the alliance provides, gives 
yet another clue to the motivation behind the alliance—Falwell likes 
winners. Israel is a working, democratic theocracy; it is the strongest 
military power in the Middle East, and, as such, has the ability to do 
as it pleases; and it is America’s bulwark against Communist in- 
tervention in the region. 

Finally, the alliance is an attempt by Falwell, as it is with Begin, to 
broaden his base of support beyond the core of fundamental Chris- 
tians. In this regard, the alliance is a move to give Falwell more 
credibility, which will give him and the Moral Majority more power 
with which to influence the American political scene—much as 
Begin is now doing in Israel. 

Since the June elections and the subsequent negotiations between 
Begin’s Likud block and the three small religious parties, Begin’s 
Israel has moved closer to Orthodox Jewish theocracy. Begin has 
accepted stricter Sabbaths and Jewish holidays marked by no air 
service, closure of seaports, and no work by government-owned 
firms. The fundamental government will provide special status for 
the Orthodox with new wage scales for rabbis and more aid to the 
religious school system. Begin will also take a more conservative 
approach toward women’s rights. Limitations will be placed on the 
rights of common-law wives, and married women will be exempted 
from military service. 

Thus, the Begin-Falwell relationship is a classic potential sym- 
biosis. In many respects it is a natural alliance, too, as both men read 
their scriptures in a very literal sense. Both leaders have worked to 
align their countries’ legal codes more closely with the scriptural laws 
of their forefathers. Neither man seems to fear the intimate connec- 
tion between religious conviction and governmental policy inasmuch 
as both accept the Calvinist model that regards the state as an arm of 
the church. 

Jerry Falwell has emerged as an extremely powerful political 
leader. Through his media network and his influence with the recent- 
ly elected Congress, Falwell is revolutionizing fundamentalism in 
America. The roots of fundamentalist anti-Semitism run deep, and 
Falwell is attempting to alter an established tradition in a short period 
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of time. It would be quite a testimony to the power of the preacher if 
he succeeds. Menachem Begin apparently thinks that Falwell can do 
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Of the sundry reasons why students enroll at university, the most 
enduring and integral one relates to the human urge to know. Indeed, 
Karl Jaspers has defined the university as ‘‘the corporate realization 
of man’s basic determination to know.’’' The social sciences are at 
the forefront of this intellectual enterprise and in so far as they fail to 
contribute positively to this quest, the authentic existence of the 
university is brought into question. The purpose of this article is to 
examine teaching in the social sciences from the vantage of this 
essential intellectual responsibility. My chief concern is twofold. I 
want to consider the effect which social science teaching has on the 
ability of students to develop a meaningful comprehension of knowl- 
edge, and, relatedly, I want to assuage the explanatory capability of 
the discipline by analyzing the basic principles which govern its 
search for knowledge. 


Teaching in the Social Sciences 


To imply that there are general and distinctive features which 
characterize social science teaching is not to deny that there are even 
more particularistic and universal aspects also involved. As regards 
the former, there are of course many technical, personal and subjec- 
tive variants which relate to the organization, content and other 
didactic properties of courses. The particular subject to be taught is 
itself a chief factor. It matters greatly whether a course is primarily 
methodologically oriented or descriptive in content; whether experi- 
ments, lab or field work are involved. In the same vein, an important 
consideration is that eccentricity tends to be prized by intellectuals 
and that scope for individual enterprise in teaching is a derivative of a 
deeply ingrained respect in Western society for academic freedom. 
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On the other hand, there are significant common denominators in the 
mix of forces affecting university teaching. There are professionally 
established standards and expectations which university teachers are 
obliged to respect and they are subject to constraints and other 
pressures to conform by both peers and students. Such general 
dynamics are especially emphasized if we accept the definition of an 
instructor as a person who is ‘‘engaged in interactive behaviour with 
one or more students for the purpose of affecting a change in them.’’* 
Despite the ongoing and manifold debate in higher education today, 
the contours, at least, of what a student is ‘‘changed’’ into are 
professionally drawn. Our task at university is to produce the ‘‘edu- 
cated person’’; an individual who has earned degree, has acquired in 
the process a certain command of knowledge and, presumably, has 
learned to think in an acceptably critical and sophisticated manner. 

So to a very considerable extent and regardless of individual 
peculiarities and instructional priorities, both how and what we teach 
at university is a measure of our membership in a definable intellec- 
tual community. What is the essential general dynamic affecting the 
nature and shape of university teaching today, therefore, is the 
conceptual parameter which binds this intellectual community 
together and makes it an indentifiable entity. The basic theoretical 
construct—Brian Fay uses the term ‘‘metatheory’’*—goes by many 
names, such as the inductive method of reasoning, the scientific 
approach, empiricism, the analytical method and induction. I want to 
explore the specifics and impact of this scientific intelligence as 
regards social science and its teaching, but first | want to make a few 
points about its pervasiveness and logic. Originating as a research 
approach used by the physico-chemical sciences, the inductive 
method of enquiry and analysis is now, rather preclusively, em- 
ployed by all branches of science and other faculties of higher 
learning. It is unquestionably the hallmark of social science research 
and it has become, as E. H. Gombrich laments,* the standard 
framework in the humanities. It can also, of course, be conceived of 
as a philosophy; several schools of thought are concerned with the 
larger cultural implications stemming from the widespread use of the 
inductive method.° 

Fundamentally, induction is known primarily as a method of 
reasoning which accepts the validity only of scientifically induced, 
empirically verifiable, and rigorously analyzed data; its goal is the 
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discovery and accumulation of value neutral truths. Research-wise, 
induction has shown itself to be a highly productive instrument which 
has contributed greatly to the capitalization of advanced knowledge. 
But what of its effect on the quality and substance of university 
teaching? In the social sciences at least, the deep commitment to 
induction in scholarship has tended to result in what I am tempted to 
call alterdynamic teaching. By this I mean that the primary aim of 
teaching in the social sciences is to implant in students a whole way of 
thinking; its attempt is to root out subjective mentalities and to infuse 
in their stead the norms and values of inductive reasoning. In regard 
to this, two questions come to mind. First, to what extent has an 
analytical pedantry replaced the descriptive content of social science 
courses? And second, even if that replacement has been profound, is 
its effect necessarily didactically pernicious? 

To answer fully the first question would entail a detailed enquiry 
into course content and university curricula. Without that knowl- 
edge, only broad and interpretive generalizations can be essayed, 
though I think that these can be advanced with sufficient soundness to 
make the point. The purpose of courses which are overtly methodo- 
logical or behavioural in content is obviously to educate and train 
students in the use of analytical techniques; to impress upon them the 
utility and validity of objective reasoning. I think that a drive to work 
in this same direction is also more or less dominant in so-called 
traditionalist oriented or descriptive courses, such as those in Amer- 
ican Government. Until recently, for example, factual, or what 
Theodore J. Lowi calls the ‘‘nuts-and-bolts’’ text on American 
Government,° was standard. Now what most texts in this field seek to 
provide is an understanding of the behavioural and analytical dimen- 
sions pertinent to the study of American politics; typically, as exem- 
plified in the words of one textbook, they try to combine ‘‘the best of 
what may loosely be called the behavioural and the more traditional 
scholarship relevant to an understanding of government and politics 
in America.’’’ 

Of course, the popular urge, manifest most vividly in student 
protest, to discover *‘what is’’ also had the effect of reinforcing a 
proclivity already in social science to impress the standards of objec- 
tive intelligence on students in courses. But the main point to be made 
is that apparently there is an innate need to do so in the discipline; 
social science, in other words, is compelled by the very logic of its 
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being and its want to be scientific to concentrate in a substantive way 
on analytical techniques. Principally, this is because in the social 
disciplines, as in all scientific enterprise, methodological desiderata 
assume priority over matters of substance. To a scientist, in other 
words, questions of truth and fact are wholly and inherently methodo- 
logical. 

The essential principles of the discipline thus naturally impel social 
scientists toward a concern for methodology in their teaching. Today, 
especially since the quality of advanced knowledge is rather thin, the 
giving of methodological and analytical tools to students becomes, 
from the professor’s point of view, the primary end of teaching. An 
author of an introductory book designed for a course on democratic 
society, for instance, writes that if the text ‘‘can sensitize students to 
the ways in which the resources of several social science disciplines 
can be utilized to identify important questions and to define strate- 
gies for seeking answers to them, it will have served its intended 
purpose.’’* That this kind of thinking is the norm among social 
scientists today can be inferred from remarks made by George West- 
by in his Presidential Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Cambridge meeting in 1965. Refer- 
ring to teaching in the field of psychology, Westby said that the task 
of teaching is achieved ‘‘if our own frankness as teachers has been 
maintained, if we have been confident enough to display our uncer- 
tainties and so engage our students in the task of resolving them by the 
slow process of science.’’? 

To me, the main point of this widespread and seemingly natural 
tendency in social science to emphasize the imperatives of objective 
analysis is proof that generally its teaching is alterdynamic; that is, 
that ideally the objective of teaching in social science is to have an 
intellectually metamorphic effect on students. Moreover, I think that 
this essay is hard to avoid because the inductive method is not merely 
a research technique; more vitally, it is a mental construct to which is 
enjoined a specific, systematized way of thinking. The trained social 
scientist tends to embody this and to bring it to bear on students, not 
only instructionally, but also in his assessment of their work and in 
his critical response to their opinions; more importantly, in his reac- 
tion to the normative well-spring from which they arise. The extent to 
which this is applied and the question of effectiveness, of course, 
vary from case to case. But it is the nature of scientific knowledge 
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neither to recognize nor to tolerate rival intelligence. This trait and its 
tendency to be subtly or indirectly imposed on subjects are points 
underscored by Walter L. Wallace in his illuminating study of scien- 
tific sociology. ‘‘The methodological controls of the scientific pro- 
cess’’ he writes, ‘annihilate the individual’s standpoint, not by an 
impossible effort to substitute objectivity in its literal sense, but by 
substituting rules for intersubjective criticism, debate and, ultimate- 
ly, agreement.’’!° 

So there is this inborn resistance to creative intelligence in social 
science. Consequently, its teaching is not naturally conducive to the 
release or expression of creative energies and talents, at least not as 
these may unfold in individual or diverse directions. Rather, its 
compulsion is to channel thoughtfulness into the scientific stream. 
What this means from the standpoint of a student’s ability ‘‘to know’”’ 
is essential. On the one hand, the student is disarmed of subjective, 
primarily normative, conceptual means to understand his universe. 
On the other, he is given a scientific intelligence which is unable to 
facilitate the integration and comprehension of knowledge. 

I want to elaborate on this further but first there is need to describe 
an elemental division in social science which profoundly affects its 
teaching capability in the sense of which we have been speaking. This 
schism does not divide schools of critical thought; rather, it bifurcates 
the discipline functionally on the basis of its teaching and research 
tasks. With respect to research, the technology and dynamic princi- 
ples governing it contribute to the progressive discovery of truths; 
this is, to the advancement of empirically validated or pure theory. 
Naturally, this is a future-oriented industry. The point I want to 
develop is that when applied to teaching, which is a present-oriented 
vocation, these principles and technology have the opposite effect of 
rendering most things unknown and making truth incomprehensible. 


Governing Principles of Social Sciences 


What I mean by a governing principle is the identifying concept at 
the center of each social science discipline on the basis of which is 
organized an analytical, empirical and theoretical superstructure. In 
political science, for instance, power is the central abstraction; in 
psychology it is personality; in anthropology it is culture and so on.'! 
The purpose of these governing principles is to define and to pre- 
scribe an important area of scholarly enquiry; they assert the pre- 
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dominant concerns of disciplines in regard to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. All the areas or sub-fields of political science, for example, are 
oriented toward the study and explication of political power; toward 
the classification, to use Harold Lasswell’s classic formulation, of 
‘‘who gets what, when, and how.’’!? What ‘‘comparative politics’’ 
aims to describe is the organization, institution, distribution and 
exercise of political power in some cross-cultural context. Courses in 
international politics focus on the struggle for power among nations, 
and the study of political thought concentrates on ideas and philos- 
ophies of thinkers whose mind had been turned to the variety of 
mainly normative questions relating to political power. Sociology, 
for example, is organized to deal with parallel matters of man’s social 
existence. Its central concept is group and the discipline studies, 
according to William J. Goode, group memberships, group values 
and norms and group pressures ‘‘as they affect people’s behaviour 
and preferences.’’'* 

While governing principles thus serve to identify disciplines and to 
unify the research industry of each of them, they are themselves 
conceptually imprecise and controversial. In the first place, defini- 
tions of these concepts have not advanced beyond an experimental 
stage and within each discipline there is scarce agreement as to what 
the governing principle really means. Psychologists admit, for exam- 
ple, that the term personality has never been defined to the satisfac- 
tion of members of the discipline; moreover, scholars doubt that it 
will be in the forseeable future. Anthropologists are equally hard 
pressed to agree on a definition of culture and, in regard to the 
concept of power, a political scientist says that ‘‘it is difficult to 
define the word in a way everyone will accept.’’'* What describes the 
condition of disciplines, in fact, is widespread confusion regarding 
basic terms; the allied ‘‘cause and effect’’ growth of idiosyncratic 
vocabularies. 

Governing principles have thus proven themselves to be imperfect 
ordering devices in disciplines, and this is one reason why the social 
sciences are experiencing an identity crisis of the kind that leads 
Heinz Eulau, for example, to say with reference to political science, 
that its ‘‘status as a ‘discipline’ is largely a metaphor.’’'* The major 
problem may be integral. The boundaries of disciplines are fuzzy 
because governing principles cannot be conceptually confined by the 
parent discipline; moreover, these are generalizing abstractions 
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whose explanation depends on an apprehension of knowledge that is 
interdisciplinary in scope. Clearly, political power is not only a 
political phenomenon and it cannot be explicated, even within a 
narrowly prescribed case, without reference to socio-economic, 
psychological, historical or other ‘‘non-political’’ imperatives. Per- 
sonality, as an important school of thinkers contends, may not even 
be a mainly psychological entity. Sociology studies culture, anthro- 
pologists examine social structures, economic realities affect politi- 
cal power, and so on. 

There are, of course, social scientists who see in this condition 
evidence of the need for the reintegration of social studies, and there 
are others who conclude that a move toward a less scientific and more 
normative parameter has become urgent and mandatory. A great 
many scholars, on the other hand, are not bothered by the present 
confusion because they consider it to be a normal and vital aspect of a 
preliminary stage in scientific advancement. That is an important 
dispute but my purpose here is to show that governing principles were 
not designed to be explanatory in the short run; rather, they were 
selected because they raised important questions; because, in a sense, 
they were imperfect. Governing principles, in other words, are 
knowledge-building constructs which originally were not obliged to 
have immediate explanatory power. They were abstracted to demar- 
cate important areas of enquiry and to generate research which 
reciprocally and prospectively would invest them with explanatory 
power. The definition of governing principles was in effect con- 
sidered to be a foreseeable derivative of the very research which they 
engendered. Political science will explain the power it now seeks to 
locate in political society and psychology will eventually define 
personality. 

The proclivity to tolerate temporarily the weak explanatory power 
of governing principles, therefore, seems very much to depend on a 
high regard for their future potential. To some extent, this outlook is 
in turn reliant upon faith in advanced technology; it exudes confi- 
dence, in other words, in man’s ingenuity and in his capacity to 
develop increasingly sophisticated and refined tools of research and 
analysis. Complexities involved in this kind of thinking are reflected, 
for example, in remarks of a prominent behavioural scientist, D. E. 
Broadbent, who writes that we ‘‘must be prepared to live with an 
incomplete knowledge of behaviour but with confidence in the power 
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of objective methods to give us that knowledge some day.’’'® But the 
evaluative perspective here inferred is not merely restricted to the 
collection and presentation of empirical findings; it is even more 
deeply grounded in the very philosophy of positivist social science. 
Its mind would not require governing principles to be finally exact; 
they, as all knowledge, are seen to be almost naturally incomplete 
and perfecting analytical components. What Karl Popper writes in 
this regard is to the point. He maintains that the ‘‘demand for 
scientific objectivity makes it inevitable that every scientific state- 
ment must remain tentative for ever. . . . It is not his possession of 
knowledge, or irrefutable truth, that makes the man of science, but 
his persistent and recklessly critical guest for truth.”*'’ 

This consummate investment in the research task itself and the 
qualitative contrast which is supposed to exist between current and 
projected knowledge begin to explain the functional bifurcation in 
social science referred to earlier. I say ‘‘begin’’ because it seems 
evident that governing principles, the quality of their explanatory 
power and the rationale for their being are matters which rest ulti- 
mately on a fixed perception of reality. We need, therefore, to take 
the discussion a step further and explore assumptions about the real 
world implicit in the imagination of social science. The discipline 
was ‘‘born,’’ to use Nicholas Capaldi’s term,'* in the Enlightenment 
and it naturally bears deeply the imprint of the emergent epistemolo- 
gy of the eighteenth century. Interested scholars continue to investi- 
gate and dispute the meaning of Enlightenment, though generally it is 
understood to represent a fundamental change in the structure of 
thought; a great movement of the mind, as Herbert Luthy conceives 
of it, by which ideas were toppled and reversed.'? These, of course, 
were many. A utilitarian scheme of values was substituted for a 
system of religious ethics; a scientific rationalism replaced faith as an 
accepted means by which to learn truth; and, as Alfred Cobban notes, 
there was also ‘‘a system of abstract, generalizing thought which 
tried to substitute impersonal for personal forces over a large range of 
human life.’’?° 

These and other transitions were a vital part of the intellectual 
trend, but what essentially determined the redefinition of knowledge 
was the historic liberation of thought from the constraint of Christian 
anthropology and the secularization of what at least appeared to be 
converse principles. In a more abstract sense, what this meant is that 
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the notion of original sin was rejected and a doctrine of original 
innocence was posited in its stead. The postulation initially referred, 
of course, to human nature, but the application to knowledge was 
inevitable, partly because John Locke expounded on both questions 
and partly because in the mind of the eighteenth century, psychology 
and epistemology were inseparably linked. But logically, human 
innocence could not be asserted without a complementary epistemol- 
ogy. That was required not only if man was to become engineer of his 
future, but also if he were to be absolved of responsibility for past 
history; if modern man were to acquire what Reinhold Niebuhr calls 
an ‘‘easy conscience.’’*! In short, if man were to be reborn there had 
to be a new beginning to knowledge because man had to be able to 
look back at past mistakes and see fault not in himself innately but 
rather in perverse intelligence. So there was a vast sweeping away of 
presumably unfounded and corrupt knowledge and the way was 
prepared for immanent knowledge and theory-building; for the 
‘‘practitioners,’’ to use Thomas Kuhn’s phrase, of new “‘para- 

There is to be found in this seminal assertion of original innocence 
a set perception of reality on which social scientists, despite sharp 
differences on other and allied matters, are inclined to agree. Mainly, 
what members of the discipline argue about in regard to the question 
of reality are such things as its explanation, the analytical approaches 
to be applied in the investigation, and interlocked issues in what is 
known as fact-value controversy. But what generally they accept, 
rather uncritically, is that reality is a knowable unknown. That is the 
sense and logical consequence of the emergent epistemology of the 
Enlightenment and that is the theoretical starting point recognized by 
both ‘‘positivist’’ and ‘‘mainstream’’ social science. Because it is so 
widely accepted and because it asserts self-evident truths, the con- 
struct might usefully be called a presumptive axiom. There is no need 
to elaborate on this, though it might be useful to summarize in a 
sentence the perception of reality embraced by the axiom. Simply, 
reality is considered to be an unknown because the truth of all prior 
knowledge of it is denied; it is seen to be knowable because it is 
assumed to have natural or rational order which man can discover. 
There are two other points I would like to make before proceeding to 
relate this presumptive axiom to the governing principles of disci- 
plines. First, the conceptualization clearly brings a potential contra- 
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diction into focus, one that is not resolvable until ‘final truth’’ is 
discovered. In so far as reality is perceived to be ‘‘knowable,”’ in 
other words, then it is also by the self-same logic unknown. Practical- 
ly, this means that man’s perception of reality is effectively imper- 
fect. Second, and relatedly, the construct is both knowledge-building 
and knowledge-destructive. Naturally it induces research but it also 
implies that findings are tentative; that eternally they are subject to 
reinforcement, refinement, modification, contradiction or negation. 

Now, how does this central abstraction in social science relate to 
governing principles of disciplines? Essentially, they are extensions 
of it. Governing principles of disciplines are actually concretized 
translations of the presumptive axiom on which the intelligence of 
social science is founded. They are, in other words, knowable un- 
knowns which are specifically oriented toward the description of 
central concerns in disciplines. In psychology, for example, the 
dimensions and dynamics of personality are unknown; attempts to 
define it, John K. McCreary says, ‘‘are always experimental.’’** 
Similarly, in political science we have been unable to comprehend 
power in modern society. But in both disciplines researchers are 
undeterred in their quest because these governing principles are 
assumed to be knowable; there is an abiding confidence that these 
core terms will be made known as evidence accumulates, theory 
builds and technology advances. This same perspective also permits 
us to see intramural controversy over definitions in different light. It 
now becomes evident that the fuzziness associated with governing 
principles of disciplines which was alluded to earlier is not due only 
to the crudeness of their definition; more vitally it results from their 
attempt to describe unknowns. 


Conclusion 


This enquiry into the roots and nature of governing principles 
enables us to explain the functional schism perceived to exist in social 
science disciplines today. In particular, it helps to clarify the reason 
why governing principles may stimulate the research industry of 
disciplines and have at the same time a detrimental impact on their 
teaching enterprise. The key is the theoretic dichotomy inherent in 
governing principles; that is, the fact that they embody cognitive 
images which are not only temporally but also qualitatively opposite. 
Governing principles, so to speak, are split right down the middle as 
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regards their causal relationship to teaching and research. What 
makes research imperative and vital is that reality is understood to be 
unknown; what inspires it is the pretense that reality is knowable. It is 
driven, in other words, by the expectation that searching will ulti- 
mately make truth comprehensible. With respect to research, there- 
fore, governing principles are primarily knowledge-building con- 
structs. They open a frontier intellectually and forecast a veritable 
promised land. From the perspective of teaching, these dynamics are 
essentially reversed. What rationalizes teaching is the belief that 
reality is knowable; what makes it a potentially futile and despairing 
labour is that presently reality is an unknown and incomprehensible. 
As regards teaching therefore, governing principles are preeminently 
knowledge-destroying constructs. 

The fact that governing principles negatively intervene in attempts 
made by students to comprehend knowledge in some meaningful way 
is a root problem in social science teaching today. Basically, it is the 
reason why students fought for the introduction of more ‘‘relevant’’ 
courses and for the adoption of more meaningful curricula. What 
these had behind them was an urge to fashion an educational experi- 
ence which would integrate rather than aimlessly disperse knowl- 
edge, and one which would lead toward some understanding of life. 
On the whole, these student-centered responses to largely discipline- 
serving didactics were expedient. They implied recognition of a 
fundamental fault in the intelligence of social science but they did not 
essentially appreciate its epistemological dimension. The problem at 
hand, in other words, was not simply a question of relevance and it 
could not be remedied by anything less than a serious and profession- 
al reconsideration of the governing principles upon which social 
science disciplines rest. 

This remains a matter of profound concern and something to which 
social scientists are obliged to become addressed. In the course of our 
research we ceaselessly debate about specific governing principles. 
Looked at from the vantage of our teaching, there is an even greater 
need to ponder the utility of the basic abstraction itself. The point of 
this article is that such deep reflection is essential if the university is to 
regain its grand purpose of helping students in their quest to know. 
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When the importance of science and the need for widespread 
science literacy were dramatically brought to the attention of the 
American public with the launching of Sputnik, the Russian satellite, 
the readership of science news in nespapers quickly surged past even 
readership of the comics.' The first concern was for increased prac- 
tical science literacy centered upon the scientific and technological 
knowledge necessary for maintaining and improving our way of life, 
a need both obvious and immeaiate. But in our concern for immedia- 
cy we must not lose sight of two other forms of science literacy that 
are also necessary for the long-term flourishing of science and socie- 
ty. One is civic science literacy, which deals with citizen awareness 
of science and science-related ideas, and includes meaningful partic- 
ipation in the democratic processes of our scientific society. The 
other is cultural scientific literacy, which provides an understanding 
of science as a major human achievement and as an integral part of 
our general culture.” The role of science education of this type has 
thus assumed an unprecedented importance and urgency in the cur- 
rent educational curriculum. Science withered and was nearly extin- 
guished during the millenium prior to the Renaissance;? it could face 
that danger again if our educational system does not provide an 
adequate understanding of science and its relationship with society. 
The history of science, in particular, provides a basis for the under- 
standing of these scientific issues that our exploding technology has 
forced into prominence. 


Science for Non-Scientists 


Least controversial of the roles for the history of science in Amer- 
ican science education is its place in general education courses for 
non-science majors. Civic and cultural science literacy are consider- 
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ably enhanced by a sense of history, and such a sense of history may 
well be necessary for the encouragement of practical science literacy 
in a democracy. 

A study of science in American history does not furnish a com- 
pletely reassuring answer to the question of whether the awakened 
national interest in basic science will survive Sputnik. Alexis de 
Tocqueville in the 1830s noted the absence in a democratic society of 
any class of people to cultivate the theoretical aspects of science. De 
Tocqueville greatly admired America, but he feared that there was a 
natural and inevitable tendency in a democracy for the social condi- 
tions and the democratic institutions to prepare men to seek the useful 
and practical results of the sciences at the expense of basic research. 
‘*It must be acknowleged,’’ he wrote regretfully, ‘‘that in few of the 
civilized nations of our time have the higher sciences made less 
progress than in the United States.’’* De Tocqueville found hardly 
anyone in America devoting himself to the theoretical and abstract 
portion of human knowledge. 

De Tocqueville’s analysis proved valid to a large extent, and 
American indifference to basic science during the nineteenth century” 
stands in vivid contrast to the outstanding American record in applied 
science. Britain’s Small Arms Factory at Enfield found itself in the 
1850s re-equipping itself with machine tools devised by American 
firms in the backwoods of Vermont.° But it was not in the backwoods 
of Vermont that advances in the basic sciences were made. It was in 
Europe, particularly in Germany and France, that research in basic 
sciences such as bacteriology was taking place, and it was there that 
modern medicine, the practical and applied result of basic science, 
emerged. What nineteenth-century America considered to be the 
most practical of attitudes towards science and technology was in fact 
highly impractical. In choosing to pursue only immediate practical 
problems, Americans proved in the long run to be an impracticable 
people.’ 

If basic science is to flourish and yield its practical applications, 
there must be a sufficiently high level of civic science literacy so that 
the shortsighted emphasis on the immediately practical technological 
goals which characterized much of nineteenth-century American 
society is not repeated in the twentieth century. A necessary condi- 
tion for a flourishing science in an aristocratic regime is that the ruler 
hopes for an immortal monument to himself in the form of scientific 
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discoveries made at his court. In twentieth-century America, the 
source of scientific support has changed from the patronage of an 
individual to the financial resources of the federal government. 
Federal support was slow in coming. For example, in the 1790s, 
Congress failed to furnish a secretary’s salary and stationery for an 
envisioned American Society for Agriculture,* and Congress was 
even more indifferent, if not openly hostile, to less practical requests 
involving astronomical observations. But under the stimulus of two 
world wars and a continuing cold war, federal patronage of science 
has exceeded anything which the founding fathers of the republic 
could have envisioned. 

As the base of patronage for science has expanded to include all 
citizens, the need for civic scientific literacy has similarly grown. 
Whether science and technology are nurtured and employed to 
advantage or are starved and lost to mankind rests in the hands of the 
voters. Their decision, rendered in secrecy in polling booths across 
the nation, depends upon the level of civic scientific literacy. 

An increased level of cultural science literacy is also important in a 
democracy. Science has played a fundamental role in civilization. 
Isaac Newton’s scientific achievements crystallized and symbolized 
the new intellectual tendencies of the eighteenth century. The spirit of 
systematic reason was the powerful intellectual weapon of the Amer- 
ican and French revolutions, and also of the economic revolution 
following from Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Both politicians 
and economists gained confidence from Newton’s mastery of the 
laws of physical phenomena and were encouraged to believe that they 
could find similar natural laws of politics and economics. The reac- 
tion to this spirit of reason came in the poetry of the Romantics.’ 

Society, influenced by scientific developments, changed its form 
and stimulated further changes in science. It was in France where the 
Revolution was dissolving the feudal and social scale that there 
appeared the first evolutionists questioning the fixed hierarchial order 
in biology.'° And following scientific Darwinism came social Dar- 
winism. 

There are also instances of interrelationships between science and 
the fine arts. The extraordinary man of the Renaissance, Galileo 
Galilei, exemplifies important connections between painting, music, 
and science. The trial of Galileo is often described in attempts to 
sketch the outlines of a supposed warfare between science and reli- 
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gion, while frequently overlooked is the complaint of the inquisition 
against Veronese and his painting of the ‘‘Feast in the House of 
Simon.’’'! Clearly science and painting had something in common, 
if only the same persecutor. Problems of perspective and the science 
of optics is another area for study. *‘No painter,’’ wrote Alberti in 
1435, ‘‘can paint well without a thorough knowledge of geome- 
try.’’'* An even more obvious candidate, if one is seeking connec- 
tions to science, is music, because there is a long history of the 
mathematical study of musical harmonies depending on ratios of the 
lengths of strings or pipes. The astronomer Johannes Kepler sought to 
explain the structure of the universe in terms of musical harmonies. '* 
Galileo had a strong musical heritage, and a recent historical inves- 
tigation has revealed that Galileo’s musicianship was an essential 
factor in his development of the laws of motion.'* 

Similar interrelationships exist today. The American mathemati- 
cian and founder of the discipline of cybernetics, Norbert Wiener, 
has recognized the cultural and aesthetic appeal of mathematics and 
the elements of beauty, power, and emotion in his scientific work. 
For Wiener, mathematics is one of the media of the creative arts.'> 
Cultural science literacy opens to view a major aspect of civilization 
whose enjoyment has been denied to too many for want of an 
adequate education. 

Sputnik increased America’s perception of the importance of sci- 
ence, but that perception had already been heightened by American 
experiences in research during World War II. It is thus not surprising 
that scientists associated with the war effort took the lead in the 
improvement of science education in the years after 1945. One man 
who participated in the war effort and was strategically located to 
influence education afterwards was James Bryant Conant, a well- 
known scientist and the President of Harvard University. He had 
helped found the National Defense Research Committee and had 
played a major role in the recruitment of scientists into government 
service during World War II.'° 

Conant appreciated some of the cultural implications of the atomic 
bomb, and was concerned that an understanding of science be com- 
municated to the young men and women graduating from the nation’s 
colleges and universities. One means of imparting such understand- 
ing was through a historical approach, as Conant did in his book 
Modern Science and Modern Man. In a series of lectures which 
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became the book, Conant reviewed some aspects of the history of 
science and technology in the twentieth century and explored some of 
the consequences of the new physics in terms of its effect on the 
philosophical presuppositions of modern man. He saw science as 
importantly affecting human conduct and human spiritual values.'7 

Conant contributed even more directly to science education in the 
Harvard Case Histories in Experimental Science, which were pre- 
pared under his general editorship. Conant realized that students in 
the humanities and the social sciences require an understanding of 
science sufficient to help them relate developments in the natural 
sciences to other fields, and the case histories are designed primarily 
for such students. Modern science has become very complicated, and 
Conant reasoned that a study of scientific developments in their 
infancy, when the relevant information necessary for understanding 
the science at that early stage can be briefly presented, is a good 
means of introducing students to science. The case histories enable 
students to recapture the experience of early scientists participating in 
exciting events in the history. The emphasis is upon scientific 
methods—the development of conceptual schemes and working 
hypotheses and the testing of deductions from theory by experi- 
ments. '® 

Conant’s emphasis in the late 1940s and early 1950s on science 
education for students not majoring in science can probably be 
understood historically as a manifestation of a general concern over 
the social and political control of atomic energy. The development 
and use of the atomic bomb marked a dramatic change in the inter- 
relationship between scientists and public affairs. The initial con- 
cerns of the technical personnel of the Manhattan Project led to a 
major involvement of the ‘‘atomic scientists’’ in the post-war debates 
centering upon the issue of civilian vs. military control of atomic 
energy.'? For Conant, the matter which all intelligent citizens in 1946 
should place at the top of any list of urgent matters was the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy.*’ A solution rested on the under- 
standing of science by all citizens; there was a need for the assimila- 
tion of science into western culture. One pedagogic means of accom- 
plishing this goal was the use of case histories for imparting the 
methods of science to non-science students. As president of his 
university, Conant was uniquely able to influence university policy 
towards his goal.”! 
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Conant also exerted an influence upon the teaching of science in 
high schools through the work of Leopold E. Klopfer in the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard University. Nationwide surveys had 
shown that high school students’ understanding of the scientific 
enterprise and of scientists was inadequate for a society in which 
science played such an important role. Klopfer hoped to develop 
instructional procedures and resources to help remedy the apparent 
shortcoming in science education, and he produced a series of history 
of science cases for use in high schools. During the 1960-61 school 
year, 53 experimental high school classes in the United States in 
biology, chemistry, and physics used history of science studies while 
55 control classes used more traditional pedagogic techniques. Re- 
sults of the experiment showed a significant gain in understanding by 
students using historical materials. (For learning the content of sci- 
ence, though, there was a slight drop for biology students using 
historical materials, and no significant difference in student achieve- 
ment for chemistry and physics students using either historical or 
exclusively non-historical materials.)”” 

Interest in improving college science education for non-science 
students has continued since Conant’s pioneering efforts. Glenn 
Seaborg, who played such an important role in the development of 
modern atomic physics both in the discovery of new elements at the 
University of California and later as chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, was concerned enough to urge physics teachers to 
make science relevant for non-science students. As merely one exam- 
ple, he showed how atomic physics was used to help verify the 
authenticity of a 1658 portrait of Queen Mariana of Austria by 
Velazquez. Prior to 1870, the white pigment used by painters was 
based on lead oxide; after 1870, zinc oxide was used; and in the 
twentieth century, titanium oxide is used. Spectroscopic analysis of 
the painting showed that lead oxide formed a white pigment; thus the 
painting was unlikely to be a modern forgery.”° 

The development of history of physics laboratory courses is 
another innovation in American science education. Lillian Hartmann 
developed at Barnard College in the late 1960s a laboratory where 
students could attempt to recreate important moments in the history 
of physics. Her class began with an anecdote, such as Vitruvius’ 
account of Archimedes’ solution to ascertain whether King Hiero’s 
crown was pure metal or a less expensive alloy. In trying to recreate 
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the scenario, the students often opened up other questions which led 
them into the technical and scientific problems involved in the story. 
The students found such activity, which is closer to real physics 
research than are the traditional tidy exercises in text books, to be 
much more interesting.”* Further work on historical laboratory exer- 
cises confirmed that the device of a history of physics laboratory is 
useful for illustrating scientific principles and their application in 
‘‘real’’ situations. Also, in viewing the historical evolution of ideas, 
students became more aware of the logical structure of science and 
more aware of physics as part of the human endeavor.”° 

The benefits of history of science laboratory courses are clear. The 
major obstacle to the widespread development of such laboratory 
courses has been simply a lack of time in which to develop them. 
They were first proposed by scientists whose professional commit- 
ments are largely in areas other than the history of science. Recently, 
though, historians of science have turned their attention to devising 
laboratory exercises based on classic experiments. At St. John’s 
College, where the program is based on a reading of the great books, 
the teaching of science is one of the major goals and elaborate 
laboratory manuals centered on classic experiments have been pro- 
duced. The St. John experience serves as a model for science educa- 
tion in the general program of liberal studies at Notre Dame. There 
the survey approach to science has been jettisoned, and conceptual 
unity and coherence sought through the use of a few units sharply 
focused on only one or, at most, a few ideas. The science program is 
directed by historians and philosophers of science who are no de- 
veloping laboratory exercises as a means of involving their students 
as participants in classic scientific quests.*° At many other institu- 
tions similar developments are unfolding. 


Science for Scientists 


The place of history of science in the science curriculum for liberal 
art students is recognized; the utility of history of science studies for 
science students is less clear. As Thomas Kuhn has noted in his 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions,”’ science textbooks usually re- 
peat only that science of the past which has remained a valid part of 
modern science. Such rewriting of the history of the past is functional 
in that it presents to the student only those ideas which are part of the 
current science. Such an approach to science may also be functional 
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in another sense. The persistent tendency of textbooks to present 
science as a series of cumulative events, rather than as an intellectual 
enterprise subject to revolutions in which much of the past achieve- 
ment may be abandoned, is seemingly well designed to encourage 
students of science to persist in work which must eventually contrib- 
ute to the advance of science rather than to abandon their work when 
plagued by doubts of its usefulness and fears that future revolutions 
will sweep away all that they might do. The witticism *‘a science that 
hesitates to forget its founders is lost,’’ may apply not only to the 
development of new ideas free of traditional beliefs, but also to 
confidence in the usefulness of scientific work, a confidence not 
undermined by knowledge of earlier work up what eventually were 
recognized as blind alleys. 

That time devoted to history could better be spent on science itself 
is another possible objection against the introduction of history of 
science materials into science courses for science majors,”* although 
there is at least one instance on record in which historical materials 
led a class more quickly to important results.*? Nevertheless, the 
legitimacy of history in the science curricula is suspect by some 
scientists. Even Conant, while advocating the use of historical mate- 
rials in the education of both science and non-science majors, felt that 
history had nothing to tell the researcher about how to conduct his 
research in the laboratory.*° In view of his distinguished career as an 
experimental chemist, Conant’s views cannot be easily dismissed. 

There are, however, a few cases known in which a knowledge of 
the history of science has been of direct and immediate value to a 
practicing scientist. In direct response to Conant, another scientist, 
Robert Bruce Lindsay, asked the question: ‘‘Have working scien- 
tists, as a matter of fact, made studies of the work of far earlier people 
in the same or related fields and have they profited thereby?’’ His 
answer is yes, and he cites a number of examples from Galileo and his 
reading of Archimedes, through Thomas Young and Augustine Fres- 
nel who studied carefully the works of Newton and Huyghens written 
more than a century earlier, to Louis de Broglie who founded wave 
mechanics in 1924 after reading works on the relation between 
mechanics and optics written by W. R. Hamilton and C. G. J. Jacobi 
between 1834 and 1843.*! 

The debate over the role for history of science in the education of 
science students continues, and has been expanded in an article by 
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Stephen Brush, who asks whether the history of science should be 
x-rated for science students. He examines the case for shielding 
young and impressionable science students from the writings of 
historians of science which tend to undermine *‘the professional ideal 
and public image of scientists as rational, open-minded investigators, 
proceeding methodically, grounded incontrovertibly in the outcome 
of controlled experiments, and seeking objectively for the truth, let 
the chips fall where they may.’’** As a professional historian of 
science, Brush is considering the possible impact on science students 
of history of science written to exacting professional standards, not 
so-called history of science which looks at the past in terms of present 
ideas and seeks out of curiosity those earlier hypotheses which seem 
to be precursors of modern ideas, rather than attempting to under- 
stand the context of earlier scientific problems and preconceptions of 
the scientists. 

As Brush sees the issue, the answer to whether or not to use history 
of science materials in the education of science students depends 
upon the goal of science teaching. If the objective is only to train 
students to follow currently approved research methods, then the best 
contributions of historians of science may either distract students by 
furnishing them with superfluous information or, worse yet, subvert 
them by providing models of non-orthodox behavior. Students will 
find it difficult to resist successfully the historian’s skeptical and 
well-documented examination of the objectivity of science. On the 
other hand, if the goal of science education includes conveying an 
understanding of science as an activity influenced by metaphysical 
and esthetic considerations and includes encouragement of enlight- 
ened and critical minds, then the history of science has a most 
valuable contribution to make toward the education of scientists. 

Additional uses for the history of science in the education of 
scientists have been cited by Conant. When he entered Harvard in 
1910, his first course in chemistry contained an extensive historical 
component. Later, as a graduate student at Harvard, Conant studied 
with George Sarton and became aware of history of science as more 
than just a juxtaposition of histories of each scientific discipline. 
Under Sarton’s tutelage, Conant learned to see history of science as 
elucidating interrelationships between the different sciences, coop- 
erative methods of science, and the common aims and methods of 
science. While studies in the history of science still might not serve to 
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sharpen man’s wit as an investigator, such studies were becoming 
increasingly valuable as part of a scientist’s training in an age when 
science was becoming more and more a cooperative enterprise and 
more and more scientists were becoming administrators.* 

The important role which the scientist plays in society, and the 
corresponding need to educate him to carry out capably his expanded 
task has not been lost sight of since Conant first broached it. Physics 
is, if anything, even more relevant to today’s problems than when 
Conant was first advocating a historical approach in the teaching of 
science students. Gerald Holton, also a Harvard professor, has asked 
**why not show how physics draws upon and adds to other aspects of 
civilization, instead of teaching it as an isolated discipline or as a 
glorious entertainment for mathematical wizards?’’** The nation 
needs humanistically aware and responsible scientists as much as an 
aware and responsive general citizenry to help in bringing science 
and technology under the control of a humane ethic. 


Science for Science Teachers 


There is yet a third area in which history of science materials may 
be employed to improve science education: the education of science 
teachers. If future students, science and non-science majors alike, are 
to receive an adequate education in all aspects of science literacy, it 
will be in large measure due to the excellent training which their 
teachers receive. Furthermore, most of the science education in the 
United States will be carried out in elementary and secondary 
schools. If the innovations in the use of the history of science in 
science education which are taking place largely at the university 
level are to achieve a maximum effect, it will be through science 
education students trained in the new methods who then introduce 
this fresh approach in their own teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The training of future science teachers and the provision of re- 
fresher courses for established science teachers will be a most impor- 
tant step towards increasing science literacy in the United States, and 
it is precisely in this area that history of science can make an invalu- 
able contribution. It is impracticable to require a Ph.D. degree for all 
science teachers, and in the absence of the research experience 
implied by the possession of such a degree there could be questions of 
how well qualified the teacher is to convey a real sense of what 
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creative science is like. Studies in history of science could well 
compensate for the absence of any significant involvement in 
research®® and might, indeed, better prepare a teacher for his impor- 
tant classroom tasks than would research experience on a very narrow 
problem confined to but a brief instant in all of human history. 

A renewed effort is being made to integrate historical materials 
into science courses. Sheldon Kopperl, who teaches courses on the 
history of science for science teachers, remembers that his high 
school chemistry course contained a sizeable amount of history. The 
past two decades, though, have seen an explosion of new scientific 
knowledge and a squeezing out of historical material as more and 
more of the new science has taken its place. As a result, Kopperl finds 
that science students are learning more facts but have no idea of how 
scientific facts are discovered.*° Were history of science useful only 
as a source of anecdotes to enliven science courses, or useful for little 
more than revealing science as a branch of human activity, the case 
for introducing history of science into science courses would be 
weak. A major value of history of science, though, is that it helps 
reveal the way in which scientific knowledge is acquired, and thus it 
imparts to students a deeper understanding of the true development of 
scientific theories. 

Recent studies have shown that high school students taking a 
historically-oriented physics course scored as well on the College 
Entrance Examination Board physics tests as did students in tradi- 
tional courses, and did better on tests measuring their understanding 
and appreciation of science.*” With this fact in mind, the Internation- 
al Working Seminar on the Role of the History of Physics in Physics 
Education recommended in 1970 that physics teachers at the secon- 
dary and college levels should have at least one course in the history 
of science focusing on the history of physics and introducing the case 
study method.** To meet this need, Kopperl has organized summer 
courses on the history of science which can be taken by in-service 
teachers as credit towards a master’s degree in science teaching. He 
also is developing a six-course sequence which can be taken as a 
minor for undergraduates, especially teacher candidates.*? 


Conclusion 


With the current interest in using history of science in science 
courses, science education in the United States seems finally to have 
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learned its lesson from history. The history of American science 
during the nineteenth century is mainly one of attention to immediate- 
ly practical problems and a relative neglect of basic science, which 
often turned out to have the most important long-run practical con- 
sequences. The history of science education in the United States 
reveals a similar pattern in American science education. When the 
emphasis has been on the immediate acquisition of factual knowl- 
edge, a deep understanding of science has been lost. Practical science 
literacy has been obtained, though to no greater extent than would 
have been the case had an historical approach been employed, and 
any chance of a gain in civic and cultural science literacy has been 
surrendered. It is time, both for American science and for American 
science education, to recognize the importance of a basic understand- 
ing of phenomena as the best long-run approach to achieving a 
nation-wide competency in all three aspects of science literacy. 
Concurrent with the emphasis upon a basic understanding of science, 
rather than merely the memorization of facts, is the development of 
history of science as a discipline in American education. Materials 
flowing from the history of science now provide the foundation upon 
which science teachers are building a new institution of science 
education housing programs which are effectively improving practi- 
cal, civic, and cultural science literacy among the American popu- 
lace. 
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When reading disability is accompanied by emotional involve- 
ment, the question arises as to whether the personality maladjustment 
is primary or secondary. There is no consensus among researchers, 
and it appears that the two may be interrelated. Examination of 
reported evidence suggests that in a small number of cases, the 
reading process is hampered by the presence of a previous personality 
maladjustment. The majority of authorities, however, contend that 
emotional maladjustment is much more frequently the effect of read- 
ing disability. This view is supported by the fact that in a number of 
instances emotional difficulties are resolved when the reading dis- 
ability is alleviated through remedial instruction. When emotional 
and personality maladjustment involves both the cause and effect of 
reading disability, the interaction tends to become circular, and in 
many cases is reciprocal. 

The problem seems to be accentuated by the fact that it is very 
difficult to delineate the boundaries of emotional maladjustment. 
This often requires that studies be confined to small populations, and 
the area of emotional maladjustment reduced to a limited number of 
factors. 

Limiting research in this manner diminishes the value of the study 
and fails to present an overall picture of the personality traits that 
characterize pupils who fail in reading. 

Specific reading retardation is defined by Ryle and MacDonald as 
being a disability that cannot be explained in terms of general intelli- 
gence, and is manifested in a level of attainment lower than would be 
predicted on the basis of age and intelligence. It is separate from 
reading backwardness, which simply implies low achievement in 
relation to the average for age, regardless of intelligence.' 

McCarthy and Paroshavopoulos isolate emotional maladjustment 
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in three clusters. The first order of conduct problem behaviour is 
exemplified by acting out, hostility, negativism, and hyperactivity. 
The second was categorised as being immaturity, inadequacy, with- 
drawal, inattention and dislike for school. The final order was char- 
acterised by neuroticism, self-consciousness, lack of self-confi- 
dence, fearfulness, and depression. 

Lack of success during early attempts to learn to read often causes 
tension, stress and frustration. The resulting negative behaviour 
causes personal and social adjustment difficulties that further hand- 
icap reading progress. The reading disability and the emotional and 
behavioural reactions often interact to make each other more 
intense. 

The concept of reading difficulties being associated with emotion- 
al maladjustment is not new. In 1930, Keys and Whitside completed 
studies that reported a relationship between anxiety and achievement 
in the school situation. In general it was found that nervous and 
emotional children of like sex, age and intelligence tended to average 
two years lower in educational achievement than those who were 
emotionally stable.* Several years later, in 1946, Blanchard noted 
that reading disability arose from the same source of difficulty in 
emotional development, and in the same manner as the accompany- 
ing personality, or behaviour problem.* 

In considering the role that emotional maladjustment plays in 
reading difficulties, a number of general concepts have been formu- 
lated by various individuals. 

Aaron Lipton proposes the view that a child’s ineffective reading 
behaviour is an emotional coping mechanism. In trying to deal with 
demands that are felt to be unreasonable, he perceives the printed 
word as threatening, and reacts accordingly. He may, indeed, be 
opposing the reading process in order to protect himself from his 
parent’s or teacher’s negative reactions to his anticipated failure. In 
some instances the child may be afraid to become involved with a 
message that is perceived as being strange and unknown. The author 
notes that reading behaviour should, therefore, be seen in terms of a 
child’s ability to cope with the world, and not as a reading disability, 
or the result of an emotional problem. 

Lipton advocates that a child’s reading behaviour be viewed within 
the context of his total environment and compared to other be- 
haviours in which he is involved. The greater the demand that is 
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placed on task performance, the more important are the environmen- 
tal factors, and associated anxieties. Reading may be more important 
to parents and school authorities than sports or similar level skills, 
and therefore it does not evoke the same reaction if the child is 
ineffective at these tasks.° 

Abrams further investigates the area of emotional resistance to 
reading and divides it into three categories, noting that success in 
learning symbolically represents an accomplishment that the child 
must avoid at all costs. The first area of resistance is termed ‘‘Resist- 
ance to Looking,’’ and the author proposes that an emotionally 
induced reading failure, with severe word recognition difficulties, 
may be accompanied by a fear of exploration and a resistance to 
looking. Interestingly, Abrams notes that this particular syndrome is 
likely to occur in much greater frequency in girls than boys, whereas 
the boy-girl ratio in almost any other kind of reading-learning prob- 
lem is the reverse. 

The ‘‘Resistance’’ syndrome is expanded by Abrams to include 
‘*Resistance to Success’’ and ‘‘Resistance to Independence.”’ In the 
former, the child learns to develop a pattern of coping with his 
aggressive impulses so that he does not risk condemnation, or loss of 
love, by outwardly expressing them. He is sufficiently assertive to be 
successful in learning, but in repressing his aggression exhibits a 
resistance that interferes with the use of skills rather than with the 
acquisition of skills as in the case of ‘Resistance to Looking.’’ The 
child’s comprehension suffers and his ability to compete successfully 
in academic situations is impaired. In the case where a child resists 
independence, the learning-reading process places him in the posi- 
tion of growing up and becoming too independent of a parent figure.° 

In a further study, Abrams and Smolen support Lipton’s position, 
and state that seemingly irregular emotional behaviour is often direct- 
ly or indirectly a reaction of the organism to stress. Sustained stress 
causes the organism to fatigue, resulting in an eruption of symptoms. 
When the resources to help cope with the stress are depleted, the 
psychological malfunction is not only feit inwardly by the individual 
but also exposed to the outside world. The authors contend that the 
two important functions, attention and concentration, are impaired as 
a result of the stress.’ 

Virginia Axline achieved a seemingly remarkable cure for poor 
readers when primary attention was given to emotional therapy. 
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Thirty-four poor readers in the second grade were placed under a 
teacher who permitted free expression of feelings and tensions. No 
specific remedial efforts accompanied the procedure, although the 
pupils had an opportunity to read whenever they desired. At the 
conclusion of a three and a half month duration, gains in personal 
adjustment were reported as well as marked improvement in reading 
ability. Axline termed this ‘‘Non-Directive’’ therapy, and believed 
that it helped the child help himself through client centered 
experiences.*® 

In an extensive study by Stavrianos and Landsman the emotional 
aspects of maturity, balance of personality organisation, and modes 
of adjustment were measured by the distribution of Rorschach re- 
sponses. These were then used to determine emotional aspects of 
reading deficiency. In a sample of three hundred and eleven pre- 
adolescent boys, the results showed that deficient readers displayed 
relatively few normally balanced and mature personality patterns. 
Withdrawal from outside stimulation, with evasion of environmental 
demands, was evident. Adequate readers exhibited behaviour that 
allowed for direct outward expression of needs. It was found by the 
authors that deficient readers maintained an adequate personality 
balance if intellectual level was superior.” 

Although Leeds does not divide emotional disability into areas of 
resistance, he states that in many instances the individual is not aware 
of a specific reading problem. He is, instead, aware of his feelings in 
terms of being afraid: afraid to take chances, afraid of criticism, 
afraid to succeed, afraid to appear ridiculous, or afraid of being 
imperfect. Each unconscious attitude, the author notes, involves the 
interweaving of these and many other related fears. They are not 
acknowledged as specific fears, but are felt by the individual as vague 
feelings of anxiety and helplessness. These, in turn, are brought to 
the reading situation, which may then result in failure.'° 

Although various areas of reading disability and personality differ- 
ences have been researched, little has been done in regard to ex- 
troversion and introversion. Mary Ann Vehar carried out a study to 
determine the relationship between extraversion (sic), introversion, 
and reading ability. Eighty-six third-grade children were studied, and 
vocabulary and comprehension scores measured. In attempting to 
make predictions about children’s reading ability, it was found that 
consistently low coefficients of correlation between raw scores in 
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introversion, extraversion (sic) and reading ability, indicated little 
chance of these personality factors being of significance. It was noted 
that as one approaches introversion, reading ability tends to 
increase. '' 

Many studies avoid the tendency to see cause-effect relationships 
in the emotional traits found in poor readers. Instead, the resulting 
tests and observations are used to predict future reading difficulties. 
Separate studies by Solomon! and Ames and Walker'* have shown 
that Rorschach tests administered to kindergarten children often 
revealed certain personality characteristics predictive of future read- 
ing success in the following primary grades. In some case studies it 
was found that the responses of kindergarten children indicated that 
the variables of clarity, detailing, and accuracy of perception were 
significantly related to reading success in the fifth grade. Neville, 
Pfost, and Dobbs found that an initial high score on the Text Anxiety 
Scale was inversely related to future improvement in reading compre- 
hension, and irrelevant to vocabulary gain.'* 

Orlow maintains that children who have a low tolerance for frustra- 
tion may experience serious reading failure at a later date. Low 
frustration tolerance is evidenced by such behaviour as willful disrup- 
tion, short attention span, withdrawal and attention seeking be- 
haviour. These children find the stress situation associated with 
reading intolerable. The author advocates that careful observation of 
kindergarten children should be carried out to determine those mem- 
bers who fall into the ‘‘low frustration tolerance’’ category. No 
caution is made, however, as to the dangers of labeling these children 
at such an early age.'> 

There is some evidence that certain types of unfavourable emotion- 
al traits appear consistently in disabled readers. Wilf identified the 
categories of poor ego strength and poor attention as being the factors 
that consistently arose in a study of twenty-seven reading disability 
subjects. He considered that the presence of these traits were possible 
indicators of reading retardation. Wilf further noted that the severity 
of the reading disability appeared to be a significant factor in deter- 
mining the characteristics of the emotional maladjustment. '® 

It was found by Stevens, in a study of eight hundred and eighty-six 
fourth-grade children, that poor self-concept was consistent among 
remedial readers. This then becomes perpetuated because these chil- 
dren perceive the negative way in which they are viewed by their 
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peers. As a result, they know and assume their social standing. They 
are aware of the fact that they are not accepted by their class mem- 
bers, and so act accordingly. The data indicated further that girls in 
remedial reading programmes are socially excluded to the same 
extent as remedial reading boys.'’ 

A study by Zimmerman, Lee, and Allebrand of seventy-one 
‘*poor’’ readers and eighty-two ‘‘good’’ readers from fourth and fifth 
grades measured various personality characteristics. If revealed that 
the ‘‘good’’ readers presented themselves as better adjusted on mea- 
sures of personality functioning than did the remedial readers. '* 

Results have shown that such variables as family discord, parental 
deviance, social disadvantage, and school characteristics may con- 
tribute to the emotional factors associated with reading retardation. A 
wide study carried out by Rutter, Yule and Quinton indicated that 
emotional disorders and reading disability appeared to be twice as 
common in a sample of ten-year-old children living in an inner 
London suburb as children from the rural Isle of Wight. It was 
concluded that the high rates of psychiatric disorder and reading 
retardation found in London children were due in part to the fact that a 
relatively high proportion of London families experience marital 
discord, and many of the parents show mental disorder and antisocial 
behaviour. Families often lived in poor social circumstances and 
schools were more often characterised by a high rate of turnover in 
staff and pupils. 

The authors note that in spite of the different circumstances of life 
in an industrial, suburban, and lightly populated countryside area, 
very much the same variables were found to attend emotional dis- 
orders in the children. Interestingly, it was noted that the schools with 
an unusually large number of pupils per teacher did not have higher 
rates of behavioural deviance or reading retardation. To the contrary, 
there was a trend for the rates to be lower. This does not, however, 
indicate that raising the average class size would improve emotional 
and reading maladjustment, but it does mean that lowering the aver- 
age class size would not necessarily reduce behavioural disturbances 
and reading retardation.'? 

In opposition to these views, we find that Ryle and MacDonald 
suggest that there is no direct relationship between reading and 
behavioural problems. Reading failure and behavioural disorders 
were seen to be either cause, or consequence, of poor identification 
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with adult values. The study compared a group of boys showing 
patterns of specific reading retardation and antisocial, neurotic be- 
haviour with a control sample. It was noted that problem boys 
identified more with peers and siblings, and less with adult figures. 
These boys further perceived their reading behaviours as generating 
less positive responses, both from themselves and from all other 
figures. The results showed that the emotional maladjustment was 
characterised by a greater discrepancy between self and adult figures, 
and a lesser discrepancy between self and peer groups. This feature 
was maintained when reading behaviours were eliminated from the 
study. It suggests that reading difficulty was one aspect of a general 
pattern of lesser internalisation of identification with adult values. 
The authors’ final evaluation evidenced a greater difference between 
self and parents, suggesting a failure to identify with adults. This 
presumably has its origin in relationships with parents, and is re- 
peated in the school context. Lesser identification with adult values, 
therefore, may contribute to the cause and persistence of reading and 
behavioural difficulties. The results of this study may be questionable 
in that the samples were selected by means of teacher nomination. It 
would seem that selection of samples of emotional disturbance in this 
manner would be quite subjective.”° 

Cohen and Cooper in fact argue that etiology is generally irrelevant 
in the light of intensive and thorough reading instruction. They note 
that the present literature encourages ‘‘arm chairing’’ about the origin 
of reading retardation, but are of little consequence. The writers 
maintain that the quality of instruction is of greatest importance.*! 

Examination of the available data suggest that reading disability is 
generally accompanied by emotional involvement which adversely 
influences the personal and social adjustment of the child. This 
emotional maladjustment may be due to constitutional factors, pres- 
sure in the child’s environment, or to failure in reading. The degree to 
which reading disability is a cause, or an effect, of emotional malad- 
justment is often not clear. In reviewing the studies, several implica- 
tions may be drawn. 

Many children are subjected to emotional stress, either as a result 
of, or prior to, reading failure. Exhaustion, frustration and anxiety 
follow. Often a child in this state resists reading, requiring that the 
tension around the reading situation be lessened by concentration on 
non-reading activities. Educators need to be aware that interaction 
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with the student is often a replay of the parent-child relationship, 
which may not be ameliorative. In many instances the teacher needs 
to try to restructure the child’s world in an attempt to reduce the 
trauma that surrounds the reading task.”” 

Teachers need to be aware of the various needs of emotionally 
disturbed retarded readers. Hallahan has found that economic status 
plays a part in the type of unmet needs displayed by remedial readers. 
The economically disadvantaged child is characterised by an impul- 
sive, rather than a reflective, emotional cognitive style of behaviour. 
Teachers, therefore, need to take this factor into account when 
providing reading materials for disadvantaged children. Hallahan 
further notes that emotionally disturbed and disadvantaged children 
share such similar emotional factors as short concentration span, 
distractability, hyperactivity and motor dysfunction. A programme, 
therefore, that offers an onslaught of stimuli may only serve to further 
unsettle the child.” 

In a study conducted by Werry and Quay it was found that conduct 
problem children who could normally be identified as being more 
noisy, aggressive, passive, defiant, or disruptive than their peers, 
reacted in a pattern similar to that of normal children when they were 
isolated from their peers. They were almost as attentive as other 
children since they were able to gain greater attention from the 
teacher because of their isolation.”* 

An important aspect of the teacher’s role is to distinguish between 
behaviour that indicates possible emotional malfunctioning, and be- 
haviour that is normal and developmentally acceptable for school 
aged children. Walsh and O’Connor asked psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and teachers to describe various kinds of behaviour seen to 
indicate emotional malfunctioning. It was shown that teachers were 
not in agreement with mental health professionals as to which be- 
haviours constituted emotional disturbance. Teachers rated such 
terms as ‘‘tries to hurt others, defiance, temper tantrums, excessive 
fidgeting, and specific fears’’ as indicators of emotional disturbance. 
Mental health professionals agreed that as inappropriate behaviour 
"exposing one’s self, soiling, or wetting’’ were appropriate in- 
dicators.” 

There is a need, therefore, for greater understanding between 
mental health authorities and teachers, in regard to behaviour consid- 
ered to be emotionally disturbed. A clearer perception of the specific 
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behaviours that are a source of concern might enable teachers to 
determine where to assist a child so that he might adjust to the school 
setting. 

It is suggested by Reilly that the reading situation be viewed, not as 
a one-to-one relationship between emotional maladjustment and 
reading disability, but as ‘‘reality’’ acting upon the child. In this 
manner, the educator should consider such factors as stimulus words 
when dealing with reading disability. The author notes that, since the 
child usually reacts against a situation in which his mind is brought 
into emotional conflict, stimulus words should not be emotionally 
connotative. In a study that utilised a word-association technique, 
Reilly shows that both emotionally disturbed and non—-emotionally 
disturbed children were affected in their associational strength by 
such emotionally connotative words as marry, home, fight, family, 
die, and sleep. Emotionally disturbed children, however, were the 
most affected, showing significantly slower reaction times to words 
with emotional connotation. This may indicate that in the reading 
situation, emotionally disturbed or unsettled children may react 
adversely to negative connotations associated with reading material. 
The writer further believes that the results of the study may indicate 
that reading material may be a contributing factor to emotional 
difficulties and reading disability in some children. When one con- 
siders that much of the reading material utilised in the early grades 
deals with parent-child, sibling, and inter-child relationships, this 
area may be one that would benefit from further investigation.”° 

In a study by Andrew it was noted that teachers should be aware 
that there may be a correlation between poor reading ability and poor 
language acquisition. Associated emotional maladjustment, there- 
fore, may be in relation to poor language ability. The presence of a 
seventy-five percent reading disability rate among delinquent chil- 
dren prompted the author to study these children in relationship to 
reading retardation. It was revealed from a sample of Anglo and 
non-Anglo boys and girls that specific reading retardation rested 
upon poor verbal skills. Correlations between reading and verbal I.Q. 
were higher for non-Anglo children than for Anglo children. Only 
one boy among twelve children with a verbal 1.Q. greater than 110 
failed to read at age level; only four girls of the fifty-two children with 
verbal I.Q. less than 90 were able to read at age level. This implies 
that before reading ability can be improved, verbal skills may first 
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need to be treated.’ In conjunction with this, Levine observes that 
emotional disturbance may be precipitated by the dual language 
system experienced by some children. He indicates that little has 
been written on the effects of the social and emotional adjustment of 
bilingual children, and the subsequent effects on reading.”* 

The area of reading interest of the emotionally maladjusted reme- 
dial reader also needs to be taken into consideration. Kahn conducted 
a study comparing the reading interests of eighty emotionally and 
non—emotionally disturbed boys. The most significant factor to arise 
was that emotionally disturbed boys preferred science categories to 
their non-emotionally disturbed peers. It becomes evident that emo- 
tionally disturbed readers not only have different social, emotional, 
and academic needs, but reading interests that vary also. It is impor- 
tant for educators to recognise these differences, and provide reading 
material that is more intrinsically appropriate.*? 

Teachers need to be aware of the effect that anxiety has on such 
difficult task requirements as reading. In a study to examine the 
relationship between the motivational state of anxiety and reading 
performance, Schachner found that there was a significant correla- 
tion between anxiety and poor task performance. The data further 
suggested that non-threatening instructions had had little or no effect 
on increase in task anxiety. The difficulty of the task, it appears, 
depends on the subject’s perception of the task, rather than the 
educator’s.*° 

Rugel determined that emotional states such as frustration and 
anxiety increased levels of physiological arousal. This, in turn, had a 
detrimental effect on the efficiency with which difficult tasks were 
learned. The results of the investigation showed that the child’s level 
of arousal increased as reading difficulty moved from independent, to 
instructional, to frustrational levels. The implication here is that 
teachers of remedial readers should try to provide a remedial setting 
in which frustration and anxiety are reduced.*'! Reading comprehen- 
sion tasks are also affected by anxiety. High anxiety third-grade 
students were found to score significantly lower than low anxiety 
students on narrative and expository materials.*” 

Studies of individuals over long periods of time lend support to the 
conclusion that emotional problems characterise many poor readers 
and contribute to their maladjustment. These studies, however, have 
not definitely determined that poor readers always, or even generally, 
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show emotional disturbances and personality disorders.*? The con- 
sideration that poor readers should be treated as an emotional prob- 
lem has arisen from remedial work in which emotional therapy has 
been employed. In some areas, remedial work is commenced on the 
assumption that failure in reading is essentially the result of long- 
standing emotional disturbance. Similarly, other programmes are 
developed without the inclusion of any form of emotional therapy. 
Both forms seem to function equally as well in alleviating emotional 
disturbances as well as improving reading ability. 

The implication of these findings is that there is an interaction 
between neurological and emotional factors associated with reading 
disability. Remediation, therefore, must include the treatment of 
both factors. The programme should attempt to deal with both the 
emotional and basis neurological perceptual deficits. Remedial in- 
struction should not ignore the fact that the child is a social being, and 
that his disability cannot exist apart from his developing self-concept. 

In reviewing the research, important areas of concern in regard to 
children with emotional maladjustment and reading disability have 
been identified. The majority of data, however, whether derived 
from testing or observation, is not very significant in the absence of 
comparative research for successful readers. Although there is suffi- 
cient evidence that emotional maladjustment is associated with read- 
ing difficulty, the available research does not consider the compara- 
tive number of retarded readers who are normally adapted, or those 
who exhibit signs of emotional maladjustment and read efficiently. 

There are many further areas where extended research would be 
beneficial. Orlow explains that a number of European school systems 
are reducing anxiety by commencing writing before reading instruc- 
tion. The rationale here is that students progress from the concrete to 
the abstract form. Formal reading instruction is not initiated until the 
basic perceptual and conceptual skills are well integrated. The in- 
struction proceeds from drawing, to manuscript writing, to reading 
what pupils themselves have written and finally to phonics and 
reading the printed word. The reading ability of the emotionally 
maladjusted ‘‘gifted’’ child is another area of research that is rarely 
considered. ** 

It is difficult, in some instances, to relate the study findings 
because of the diverse nature of the results. In some instances, no 
correlation was found between emotional maladjustment and reading 
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disability, and in others the relationship appeared to be very signifi- 
cant. Many studies did not consider such important variables as 
negative teacher reactions to difficult, emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, and few recognised the equally plausible deduction that symp- 
toms of maladjustment might have arisen as a result of poor reading 
instruction, or pedagogical pressure. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the possible causes of reading 
disability are numerous, and one factor is seldom isolated singularly. 
In the majority of cases the difficulty is due to a composite of related 
conditions. It is usually accompanied by emotional involvement, 
which often adversely affects the child’s personal and social adjust- 
ment. Such emotional maladjustment may be due to constitutional 
factors, to pressures within the child’s environment, or to failure in 
reading. In a relatively small number of cases, the child is emotional- 
ly upset when he arrives at school, and as a resu!t is apt to have 
difficulty in reading. For many children the frustration, and emotion- 
al maladjustment, arises directly as a result of failure to learn to read. 
In these cases, the reading difficulty causes the emotional upset. It 
appears, therefore, that emotional maladjustment may be both cause 
and effect of reading disability. Such an emotional disturbance may 
then be a handicap to further learning. 
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The efforts to resolve the long and vexed relationship between 
church and state over the proper role of each in education have been 
many and varied. These efforts have historically reflected current 
attitudes toward other dominant issues of public policy. Among the 
many inchoate proposals suggested for resolving the issues arising 
over this conflict in the United States is the notion of mediating 
structure. This approach has already been used with some success in 
England, Scotland, and New Zealand. 

Mediating structures are those ‘‘institutions standing between the 
individual in his private life and the larger institutions of public 
life.’’' The objective for the use of mediating structures in society is 
‘“*to expand government services without producing government 
oppressiveness.’’? One outcome of the use of mediating structures 
would be *‘to empower people’’ to have some control over their lives 
and in the process safeguard freedom for their children. Mediating 
structures generate and maintain values in a society. When mediating 
structures fail to function then values are dictated by government— 
dictatorship is the result. 

It is the purpose of this article to apply the concept of mediating 
structures to selected situations in countries which have attempted to 
settle the church-state conflict as it applies to education. It will 
attempt to show how the concept of mediating structures influenced 
legislation in Britain and Scotland, and in greater detail and more 
recently, in New Zealand. 

In many cases, the ongoing concern relating to education in 
church-state affairs is that of acceptance of financial aid versus 
control by the financier. As one writer has aptly put it, ‘““The Queen’s 
shilling will sooner or later be followed by the Queen.’’* But unless 
the mediating structures are effective in cases of public subsidy they 
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will lose their very purpose for existing, namely, to ‘‘expand govern- 
ment services without producing government oppressiveness.’’* 

Through the years the various denominations of churches have 
believed they possess a strong mandate for the education of the 
young. Because they historically took the initiative in establishing 
educational institutions before state governments and because they 
provided a useful civic as well as secular function, the religious 
groups felt they were entitled to make school policies, provide reli- 
gious instructions and observances in the schools, and also receive 
public monies. England and Scotland are two cases in point in the 
twentieth century. A third is New Zealand where, as recently as 
1975, the Parliament chose to abrogate one-hundred-year-old legisla- 
tion prohibiting religious instruction in primary schools. It passed the 
Private Schools Conditional Integration Act in an attempt to settle the 
vexing perennial problem of state aid to private and parochial 
schools. It would appear that in these three countries the role of 
church-related schools as mediating structures has been preserved. 

Scotland was one of the first countries in Western Europe to settle 
its troublesome problem of financial support for church-related 
schools. In 1918 voluntary denominational schools were granted 
partnership in the state system with all expenses paid. The church- 
related schools in return transferred ownership of the school build- 
ings to the state. These voluntary-schools-turned-state-schools could 
continue with denominational instructions. All teachers, especially 
teachers of religion, were approved by the religious denomination 
represented in the school. Religious doctrine classes, however, were 
not compulsory for children whose parents objected to such in- 
struction.* 

By insisting on maintaining the right to approve all teachers, 
Scottish churchmen (Roman Catholic and Presbyterian principally) 
were protecting the denominational school from state interference in 
matters religious. Parents then could trust that the school would 
indeed remain the denomination of their choice and the school they 
prefer for their children. Through the school the family and church 
still remained mediating agencies protecting the freedom of the 
individual in Scotland. 

About a quarter of a century after Scotland’s solution to the vexing 
problem of state support for denominational schools, England settled 
upon a system which, with some revisions, has basically proved 
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workable. The English Education Act of 1944 appears to be more 
complex than that of Scotland. It called for a kind of federation of 
schools within the national system. Britain’s voluntary schools were 
divided into three categories depending upon the amount of auton- 
omy the school authorities wished to relinquish in exchange for 
financial support from the state. These categories are the ‘‘voluntary 
controlled,’’ the ‘‘voluntary aided,’ and the ‘“‘special agreement’ 
schools. 

In the voluntary controlled schools, religious instruction can be 
given no more than twice a week where parents so desire. These 
instructions must be in accordance with an agreed syllabus. Because 
of the established religion in England, most Anglican schools chose 
the voluntary controlled type. But it appears that the parochial 
school’s role as a mediating structure is jeopardized in this situation 
because church and state are so closely allied. 

The Roman Catholic officials totally rejected the voluntary con- 
trolled model and chose rather the voluntary aided type where reli- 
gious instruction would be under the control of the religious organiza- 
tion which established the school. The aided schools receive full 
maintenance costs and funding for up to 80% of new buildings. They, 
however, retain a two-thirds majority of members on the Board of 
Managers. This arrangement appears to provide for greater autonomy 
and hence enables the school to be a mediating structure since the 
religious integrity of the denomination is protected in the schools. 
Membership on the Board of Managers affords the parents a voice in 
school matters. In other words, the Catholic position was one of 
accepting the ‘‘queen’s shilling’’ but little of the ‘‘queen.”’ 

The third category of voluntary schools is labeled ‘‘special agree- 
ment’’ schools. For all practical purposes these schools are run in the 
same manner as the voluntary aided schools. 

New Zealand’s Parliament benefitted from the experience of both 
Scotland and England. Passage of the New Zealand Private Schools 
Conditional Integration Act in 1975 was the result of two years of 
bargaining sessions between representatives of the private schools 
(the vast majority church-related) and the members of the powerful 
state-teachers unions with state officials acting as coordinators. 

For the ‘‘queen’s shilling’’ the church-related schools agreed to 
become integrated into the public school system and to abide by the 
regulations of the New Zealand Education Act of 1964 with certain 
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reservations regarding religious instructions. Only a small number of 
private schools are not church-oriented. This small number of 
schools, elitist in nature, have considerably better conditions, e.g., 
higher pay, smaller teacher load, and so will probably choose not to 
lose these advantages by integrating. 

The reservations in the 1975 Act indicate the strength of the church 
administrators as mediating structures in the formation of public 
policy. Selected provisions from the Act illustrate the extent of 
influence. 


An integrated school shall on integration continue to have the right to 
reflect through its teaching and conduct the education with a special 
character provided by it. Integration shall not jeopardize the special 
character of an integrated school.° 


So concerned were churchmen that this special character of the 
school not be infringed by New Zealand legislation that they put an 
addenda, passed in 1977, to the original legislation calling upon the 
Queen of England to guarantee the maintenance of the special charac- 
ter to the integrating schools. Apparently these church authorities felt 
that the Queen’s compliance with this guarantee would give pause to 


any future New Zealand Parliament member who would introduce 
measures to abrogate the original Act. In essence, the church-schools 
not only accepted the “‘queen’s shilling’’ but took steps to insure that 
the ‘‘queen’’ would not follow. 

The Proprietor (Bishop of a Roman Catholic Diocese, Board of 
Trustees, or other ultimate authority in Anglican and Presbyterian 
Schools) of the integrated school bears primary responsibility for 
determining the special character of the school. This provision is 
apparently meant to protect the religious integrity of the school. This 
measure serves to preserve the religious character of the integrated 
school in the midst of a state school environment. Churchmen per- 
ceived the distinct possibility that the integrated school could easily 
become a promoter of state ends with religion playing a subservient 
role. 

The Proprietor will retain ownership of the property and buildings 
and be responsible for the capital costs, past, present and future. The 
churchmen and administrators are leaving the door open for reverting 
to private institution status if the integration should work to their 
disadvantage. That is quite different from the Scottish decision to 
relinquish ownership of the school buildings. A greater degree of 
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freedom was envisioned by New Zealand private school negotiators 
by retaining possession of their property. The state did not have the 
money to purchase the properties, so ownership of buildings did not 
constitute a threat to successful negotiations. 

The state will assume the costs of complete maintenance of the 
integrated school and the cost of all teachers’ salaries, secretarial and 
maintenance staffs, in short, all but capital costs. 

Attendance fees may be charged to help defray capital costs. 
Beyond the economic necessity of this provision, the church as 
mediating structure in effecting this provision saw benefit in some 
commitment, even investment, on the part of parents as desirable. 
This provision remained in the Act despite strong opposition from 
state school negotiators. Donald Erickson perhaps expressed the 
sentiment of these private school adherents. ‘*‘When a school is fully 
supported by taxation, clients need assume no significant burden to 
affiliate; affiliation may be described as lax (not exacting). .. . 
Clients may view schools which appear to cost them nothing as 
offering nothing special and warranting no special effort.’’” 

The ‘‘Preference of enrollment clause’’* gives priority of accept- 
ance to parents ‘‘who have a particular or general philosophy or 
religious connection with an integrated school.’’ This provision was 
the subject of heated debate in the bargaining sessions. Adherents of 
the state system argued that this practice would be considered 
discriminatory in a state school of which the integrated school was 
to be a part. It was conceived by state-school advocates as a practice 
which would serve a specific population as opposed to the general 
public. The church-oriented opponents maintained that open enroll- 
ment would jeopardize the special character of the school. The school 
in this instance as mediating structure is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining within the integrated school a sizeable majority of 
the pupils who hold to their particular religious connection. Conceiv- 
ably shifts in population could make that mandate to the integrated 
schools extremely difficult to implement. 

Appointments to teaching positions both at the primary and 
secondary levels will be made in accordance with the provisions of 
the New Zealand Education Act of 1964. This act stipulates that at the 
primary level an Appointment Committee, composed of elected 
‘*householders’’ from that district, be responsible for choosing the 
teachers.’ The Integration Act of 1975, however, allows ‘‘one addi- 
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tional member representative of that school, who shall advise the 
school.’’!° This additional member will assist the Committee to meet 
the requirements of maintaining the special character of that school. 
Secondary teachers receive appointments from a Board of Gov- 
ernors. Five of the eleven members of this Board are persons elected 
by parents of pupils attending that school.'' They may also be parents 
of enrolled students. No special provision needed to be made because 
parents in this situation represent a strong voting factor to preserve 
the special nature of that school. 

Parents who serve on the Governing Board of secondary integrated 
schools, and school faculty as well, will be expected to take on a 
responsibility not familiar to them prior to integration. Generally in 
the church-related schools before the 1975 Act, the Head Teacher 
would hire and discharge teachers without much consultation with 
parents or faculty members. Parents on the Board of Governors after 
integration will be involved in interviewing teachers and administra- 
tors and deciding which persons to hire, which ones to reject. Their 
choice of personnel, and the school’s vigilance regarding classroom 
instruction and religious observances appear to be crucial lest the 
integrated schools in time become in fact nondenominational schools 
which collect fees for capital costs. Parents and school in such a 
nondenominational situation would thereby lose their characteristic 
of mediating structures as ‘‘value-generating and value-maintaining 
agencies in society.’’!* 

The concept of ‘‘mediating structures’’ is useful to understanding 
the value of parochial schools to the state and society. In the cases of 
England, Scotland, and New Zealand, the legislators made provision 
for parents and churchmen to act in at least a limited capacity as 
mediating structures. This role presently played by parents and 
churchmen has not always been willingly given, especially in the 
cases of England and New Zealand. But state funding provided the 
way out of an ‘‘expensive’’ situation. Rather than spending addition- 
al funds to educate a population forced to enter state schools from 
non-state schools in financial difficulty, the legislation has enabled 
these countries to inexpensively expand service and, at the same 
time, promote structures which empower people and facilitate value 
generation and maintenance. 
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Mercantilism and Hobbes’ Leviathan 


E. Paul Colella 
Department of Philosophy 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 45207 


Although historians of philosophy remember Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679) as a political thinker primarily, the scope of his thought 
is such that it touches upon many subjects which are related to human 
political life. One of these related subjects is economics. Yet the 
reader who turns to Leviathan in search of a detailed economic theory 
is soon frustrated. While isolated remarks pertaining to this subject 
are scattered throughout the body of the work, economic concerns 
receive Hobbes’ explicit attention in one brief chapter only.' This 
cursory treatment of economic matters has been observed by Aaron 
Levy, who goes on to assert that Hobbes’ interest in economic affairs 
is secondary to his political concerns and that his conclusions on 
economic issues ‘‘do not fit into a formal schematic arrangement.’”* 
While it is true that Hobbes’ ruling interest in Leviathan is political, 
there is ample textual evidence to support the view that the economic 
policies of his ‘‘mortal god’’ are distinctly mercantilist. Some com- 
mentators have remarked that the political economy of Leviathan 
exhibits tendencies in the direction of mercantilism,* but nowhere 
does one find a detailed discussion of the precise ways in which the 
central tenets of mercantilist economic thought are integrally woven 
into the fabric of Hobbes’ argument. It is the task of the present study 
to provide such a discussion. We shall begin by making explicit the 
roots of Hobbes’ tendencies towards mercantilism as they are found 
within the political arguments of Leviathan. Once this is done, we 
shall move on to consider places in Hobbes’ text where he adopts 
mercantilist attitudes on specific matters of economic policy. As a 
result of these efforts, one hopes that a valuable perspective will have 
been gained on the economics contained in this landmark of modern 
political thought. 


In general, the mercantilist writers are characterized as being 
practical men who were more concerned with specific problems than 
with theoretical discussion. Consequently, their writings tend to 
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ignore the philosophical foundations of their positions, focussing 
instead on the elaboration of a set of characteristic policies which 
were tailored to the concrete economic problems of the day.* In- 
cluded among these characteristic policies one finds the defense of a 
tightly regulated economy both foreign and domestic,” the protection 
and stimulation of domestic industries by the political authorities,° 
and the reliance on prohibitions on imports and restrictions on domes- 
tic consumption as a means of regulating the economic affairs of the 
state.’ Through the implementation of these policies, and others 
consistent with them, the mercantilists aimed to produce a balance of 
trade which was favorable to the state, resulting in the economic 
self-sufficiency and strength of the nation.® 

In turning to Hobbes, the roots of his own mercantilist tendencies 
can be discovered in his construction of the essential thesis of mer- 
cantilism; namely the necessity of establishing a centrally regulated 
economy. This argument for a regulated economy is found within his 
wider argument for absolute sovereign power in Leviathan. Although 
it is the political issue which is of paramount importance for Hobbes, 
his constant reference to economic factors, together with the appear- 
ance of these factors at crucial points in his argument for the 
sovereign, allow one to conclude that the main features of his politi- 
cal discussion are applicable to his economics as well. 

In chapter eleven of Leviathan, Hobbes defines human life as the 
inclination of all human beings towards ‘‘a perpetual! and restlesse 
desire of Power after power, that ceaseth onely in Death.’’® The key 
term in this passage is of course ‘‘power.’’ Hobbes uses this term to 
refer to the human being’s ‘‘present means, to obtain some future 
apparent Good’’'® and this interest in power represents the dominant 
concern of all human activity. Upon closer examination however, 
one finds Hobbes focussing on a number of specific ‘‘sorts of Power’’ 
among which are included knowledge, honor, but most importantly, 
riches.'' This inclusion of riches and wealth in the description of 
power is significant, for it is here that the intimate connection be- 
tween his political argument and his economic position is estab- 
lished. Riches are classified among the instrumental powers by 
Hobbes; wealth is but one of the powers the possession of which 
enables the human being to acquire more power. Hobbes writes: 


Instrumentall are those Powers, which acquired by these [i.e., acquired 
by the natural powers], or by fortune, are means and instruments to 
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acquire more: as Riches, Reputation, Friends, and the secret working 
of God, which men call Good Luck.!? 


Consequently, when Hobbes states that human life is a restless effort 
to augment one’s own power, it is clear that Hobbes includes the 
acquisition of greater wealth as one means to that end. 

It is from his conclusions on power and its dominant role in human 
affairs that Hobbes constructs his famous characterization of the 
natural condition of mankind. He asserts that since one individual can 
only enhance his or her own power at the expense of another, then this 
competition for power produces the unavoidable result of conflict 
between individuals. It is important to note that within this discussion 
of the natural condition, Hobbes makes it clear that the competition 
for the kind of power which riches make possible is numbered among 
the sources of this conflict. 


Competition of Riches, Honor, Command, or other power, en- 
clineth to Contention, Enmity, and War: Because the way of one 
Competitor, to the attaining of his desire, is to kill, subdue, supplant, or 
repell the other. 


At this stage in Hobbes’ argument, human life is respresented as a 
restless competition for power which often ends in war, and the 
pursuit of riches is shown to be one component which contributes to 
that conflict. 

It is now but a brief step to the passage in chapter thirteen of 
Leviathan where Hobbes describes the natural condition of mankind 
as the war of each against all, leading him to his much quoted remark 
that life in this condition must be nasty, brutish and short. The more 
interesting lines in this passage however are the ones which imply 
that this natural condition of mankind—being nothing but the endless 
conflict which is the product of the competition among individuals 
for enhanced power—trules out any possibility of conducting 
economic activity for human benefit. In this natural condition, not 
only does Hobbes maintain that ‘‘there is no place for Industry,’’ he 
also states that there can be ‘‘no Culture of the Earth; no Navigation, 
nor use of the commodities that may be imported by Sea.’’'* We have 
already seen that the desire to augment one’s riches is but one 
manifestation of the human being’s natural quest for power, and that 
this desire leads to competition and conflict among individuals. Here, 
Hobbes extends the discussion a step further. Ultimately this conflict 
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produces a state of affairs in which it is hardly possible for human 
beings to carry on effective economic activity at all. At this point in 
the discussion, the need to establish the commonwealth and its 
sovereign power becomes urgently clear. 

Hobbes’ response to the natural condition of mankind is to clarify 
the procedure by means of which the commonwealth is created. By 
virtue of the Laws of Nature, by means of which human beings 
relinquish their natural right to all things, the condition of universal 
conflict is abandoned and a state of peace is established. This natural 
right to all things which had belonged to each individual in the natural 
condition of mankind is now relinquished to the sovereign. As a 
result of this transfer, not only is peace and security assured, but the 
effective economic activity which had been ruled out in the natural 
condition emerges as well. Hobbes writes that once the Laws of 
Nature establish the commonwealth, human beings are able to apply 
themselves to their various labors so that ‘‘by their owne industrie, 
and by the fruites of the Earth, they may nourish themselves and live 
contentedly.’’'> Clearly, the description of the economic activity 
which the commonwealth makes possible stands in sharp contrast to 
the lack of it in the natural condition. Peace becomes a reality when 
human beings transfer their natural right over all things to the 
sovereign, and among these rights which are surrendered is the 
independent right to direct economic activity as one sees fit. Thus, 
the individual’s right to conduct economic activity solely in terms of 
his or her own natural desire for power which has prevailed in the 
natural condition is eliminated in the commonwealth. Throughout 
Leviathan, Hobbes demonstrates an overriding concern for the 
maintenance of the peace, and he is well aware of the danger that an 
unregulated economy poses for the preservation of that peace. An 
example of that awareness on Hobbes’ part is found in his discussion 
of the need to place restraints upon foreign trade. 


For if it did belong to private persons to use their own discretion 
therein, some of them would be drawn for gaine, both to furnish the 
enemy with means to hurt the Commonweath, and hurt it themselves, 
by importing such things, as pleasing men’s appetites, be neverthelesse 
noxious, or at least unprofitable to them.'® 


If the right of directing economic affairs were to be left in the hands of 
the private individual, then the natural tendency of the human being 
towards competition for enhanced power would reassert itself. As a 
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result, there would be the endangerment of the commonwealth, the 
threatening of the peace, and the undermining of the economy itself 
by opening the door to a return to the natural condition. Thus, one can 
conclude that the requirement to seek peace and to establish central 
control which is articulated in the first three Laws of Nature extends 
beyond the political discussion to embrace the economic issue as 
well.'’ For Hobbes, this means that it is the sovereign rather than the 
individual subject’s natural desire for greater power which is the 
guiding force of the economy. When the control of the economy rests 
in the hands of private persons, the well-being of the commonwealth 
and the peace it provides are jeopardized. 

As a result of this inquiry, we have uncovered the precise manner 
in which Hobbes’ argument for the creation of sovereign power 
contains within it an argument for a centrally regulated economy. The 
desire to acquire riches is present in his elaboration of the key concept 
of power, and it is also found to be one of the factors which contribute 
to the inevitable conflict which grows out of the competition for 
power and is the hallmark of the natural condition of mankind. 
Effective economic activity which serves to benefit human beings is 
not possible during the war of each against all, and it is only reintro- 
duced with the establishment of the commonwealth. Hobbes’ point is 
that civil peace and beneficial economic practice become reality only 
when individuals transfer their private right to all things, including 
the private control of the economy, to the sovereign. It is in these 
passages in which Hobbes develops his argument for the concentra- 
tion of political power in the sovereign that his reader also finds an 
argument for a centrally regulated economy. The nature of Hobbes’ 
line of reasoning leaves no alternative. The right to direct and control 
the economy belongs to the sovereign by virtue of the covenant of 
each man with every other man by means of which the common- 
wealth and sovereignty are created. 

Now that Hobbes’ tendencies towards mercantilism have been 
rendered more explicit, the discussion can proceed to consider further 
points of contact between the policies of the mercantilists and the 
economics of Leviathan. As we shall shortly see, the general mercan- 
tilist direction of Hobbes’ thought, nurtured within the body of his 
political argument, is expanded and developed when he turns his 
attention to specific points of economic policy. Hobbes’ text offers 
considerable evidence which supports the view that when particular 
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economic questions arise, the author of Leviathan responds in a 
manner which is consistently mercantilist in character. Using the 
salient features of mercantilist thought which were enumerated at the 
outset of this discussion,'® let us examine these further points of 
agreement which appear in Hobbes’ text. 

1. The Regulation of Foreign and Domestic Trade. Hobbes’ con- 
currence on this point is made clear by the fact that in his own 
discussion of the economic affairs of the commonwealth, he dele- 
gates the task of controlling both the foreign and the domestic aspects 
of trade to the sovereign.'? On the domestic scene, the controlling 
presence of the sovereign is felt clearly in the treatment of property. 
Individual property rights are not as sacrosanct for Hobbes as they 
will prove to be for Locke in the century which follows. Hobbes takes 
a more utilitarian approach to property, leaving it to the sovereign to 
distribute land to his subjects in such a way as to promote the common 
peace and security. What is more, the subject’s own right to his 
property excludes every other subject’s right to it, but it does not 
exclude the sovereign. Hobbes insists that the sovereign have this 
right to all of the property in the commonwealth, and this right 
overrides the property rights of individual subjects when the common 
welfare is at stake.*° Beyond the sovereign’s role in matters of 
property, his regulation of the domestic economy continues in that 
the sovereign oversees the very manner in which domestic trade is 
carried on. Hobbes writes that the sovereign will ‘‘appoint in what 
manner, all kinds of contract between Subjects, (as buying, selling, 
exchanging, borrowing, lending, letting, and taking to hire) are to 
bee made.’’?! Here, the many facets of domestic commercial transac- 
tions come under the control of the central political authority. Hence, 
on the question of property as well as in the many activities included 
in domestic trade, the guiding influence of the sovereign is evident. 

In turning to foreign trade, one finds Hobbes continuing his policy 
of sovereign control. The sovereign is active in foreign trade in that it 
is he who determines which foreign commodities are to be imported 
into the commonwealth and which foreign markets are permissible 
sites for conducting business.”” These are not decisions which can be 
left to the private entrepreneur, for that would signal a return to the 
quest for private power as the dominant motive in economic affairs. 
On the contrary, these decisions go beyond the self-interest of the 
private merchant to affect the well-being of the commonwealth itself; 
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and here lies the root concern which underlies Hobbes’ prescriptions 
for the central role of the sovereign in both domestic and foreign 
trade. He is in agreement with the mercantilist writers on this point; in 
order to guarantee the welfare of the state, the regulation of trade 
must rest in the hands of the main political authority. 

2. The Protection and Stimulation of Domestic Industry. The 
mercantilist authors were in general agreement that government 
should take pains to encourage the growth of new home industries as 
well as promote industry in its existing forms.?* Closely allied with 
this concern for the vitality of domestic industry was the related issue 
of attitude towards unemployment. These writers concluded that 
while some provisions must be made for those who are unable to 
work, idleness must be discouraged even to the point of compelling 
labor.** Taken together, these measures ensure a viable domestic 
economy. Not only do they stimulate the growth of a strong and 
diversified home industry and provide that industry with an ample 
labor supply upon which to draw, they also make sure that those who 
cannot work are not left to weaken the state through thievery and 
brigandage. 

In turning to Leviathan, one finds that Hobbes advocates these 
same policies in the domestic affairs of the commonwealth. Like the 
mercantilists, Hobbes expects the sovereign to promote home indus- 
tries by means of ‘‘such Lawes, as may encourage all manner of Arts; 
as Navigation, Agriculture, Fishing, and all manner of Manifacture 
that requires labor.’’*° This passage is valuable in demonstrating 
Hobbes’ alliance with the mercantilists in a double sense. Not only 
does it mention his agreement with their policy towards the en- 
couragement of domestic industry, it also singles out three specific 
industries which the mercantilists themselves felt were especially 
worthy of national encouragement.*° On the companion issue of 
unemployment, Hobbes again aligns himself with the economists. 
While those who are unable to work must be cared for by the 
commonwealth, Hobbes is quick to add that all able-bodied subjects 
are ‘‘to be forced to work.’’?’ Once again, behind their respective 
conclusions on these issues lies their mutual concern for the con- 
tinued strength of the state. Both a vibrant domestic industry and an 
abundant supply of labor are necessary in order to safeguard that end. 

3. The Regulation of Domestic Consumption as a Means of Con- 
trolling the Economy. Earlier in our discussion of the regulation of 
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foreign trade, we had observed that Hobbes had provided the 
sovereign with the power to control the domestic consumer market, 
especially with regard to the importation of foreign goods.”* In that 
passage, Hobbes had asserted that while certain imported commod- 
ities may be in great demand at home, they may be prohibited on the 
grounds that they are ‘‘noxious, or at least unprofitable’’ to the 
consumer and hence pose a threat to the commonwealth.*” Hobbes 
does not allow the market forces of supply and demand to determine 
which foreign goods are to be imported and sold at home. Rather than 
having consumer demand act as the final arbiter on this issue, it is the 
sovereign who must oversee the consumer market of the common- 
wealth, and it is his prerogative to prohibit the consumption of certain 
commodities should those commodities exercise a debilitating influ- 
ence in the state. 

On this specific matter of restricting the domestic consumption of 
foreign goods, Hobbes remains consistent with the mercantilist out- 
look. Phillip Buck writes that the mercantilist authors generally 
supported a policy of this kind. Through the imposition of restraints 
upon consumption, they argued that the overall demand for imported 
items would be decreased and that the creation of an unfavorable 
balance of trade would be avoided.*° Yet this reliance upon sumptu- 
ary laws had a further use for the mercantilists in that it provided a 
way in which to protect selected domestic industries.*! While Hobbes 
does not develop this latter dimension of this issue within Leviathan, 
his text does show that he is in agreement with the mercantilists on 
this matter of the sovereign’s control of the economy through the 
regulation of domestic consumption. 


Beyond these three central ideas of mercantilist economic thought, 
there are a number of additional points of policy which are likewise 
representative of the mercantilist point of view. Among these points 
of policy one can include the following: the analogy of the circulation 
of blood in the body as a means of representing the role of money in 
the economy;*” the provision which is made for administrative assist- 
ance to the ruler for supervising economic affairs;** the development 
of a colonial policy which is consistent with the economic needs of 
the state;** the belief that the relations between nations must neces- 
sarily be antagonistic;*° and finally, the view that monopoly trading 
is harmful to the economy of the nation.*° It is interesting to note that 
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each of these additional points of policy are discussed in Leviathan as 
well, and on each of them Hobbes adopts a position which is consis- 
tent with and even identical to those of his mercantilist counter- 
parts.*” 

One noteworthy exception to this agreement deserves our attention 
however, and it concerns the issue of the balance of trade. The 
concept of a favorable balance of trade—that is, the establishment of 
the economic conditions which enable a nation to export more of its 
own goods than it imports from other nations—represents one of the 
essential elements of mercantilist economics and it figures promi- 
nently in the writings of its most influential authors.** Nowhere 
in Leviathan does Hobbes engage this vital topic in an explicit way. 
Yet, this omission of the balance of trade issue from his own discus- 
sion is not surprising if one bears in mind Hobbes’ main interest in 
Leviathan. The notion of a favorable balance of trade is relevant to 
the discussion of trade between nations, while Hobbes’ emphasis in 
Leviathan falls decidedly on the side of domestic rather than interna- 
tional politics. Still, a consideration of what Hobbes does say about 
international affairs is enough to indicate that he would be in sym- 
pathy with the general idea of creating a favorable balance of trade. 
For Hobbes, the relationship between nations is basically one of 
antagonism with each nation striving to advance its own interests at 
the expense of others.*? Nations remain in the natural condition with 
one another, hence international affairs are dominated by the persis- 
tent competition for enhanced power between states; a condition 
which often ends in war. The establishment of a favorable balance of 
trade can be construed as one means whereby a nation could further 
its Own interest in the competition for power with other nations. 
While it is true that Hobbes is silent on this specific item of mercantil- 
ist thought, the general direction of his treatment of international 
relations tends to point to his sympathy with this particular economic 
policy. 

On the basis of this discussion, we can conclude that the political 
economy of Leviathan is consistent with the policies of mercantilist 
economics. While other commentators have remarked that Hobbes 
shows tendencies in that direction, our study has rendered those 
tendencies explicit by examining the development of Hobbes’ 
economic position as it is contained within his argument for 
sovereign power. In addition, a close study of relevant passages in 
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Hobbes’ text reveal his agreement with mercantilism on the three 
central issues of the regulation of foreign and domestic trade, the 
protection and encouragement of domestic industry, and the control 
of the domestic consumer market, as well as their further concord- 
ance on a number of lesser points of economic policy as well. Not 
only does this explicit treatment of Hobbes’ relation to mercantilism 
serve to clarify the economic issues raised in his most famous work, it 
has a supplementary effect on mercantilist economic theory as well. 
At the outset of our discussion, we made note of the fact that the 
mercantilist writers overlooked the philosophical positions which 
were latent in their economic prescriptions. Now, the rigorous argu- 
mentation of Leviathan can be offered as one possible avenue to- 
wards providing the philosophical foundation which these writers 
leave untouched. In the political philosophy which Hobbes proposes, 
mercantilist economic policy finds an appropriate framework from 
within which to operate. In this sense, the regulated economy of 
mercantilism and the political absolutism of Hobbes’ commonwealth 
are complementary in a manner which sheds light on both. The 
economic policy of Leviathan is mercantilist, and the politics of 


mercantilism receive one possible expression in the philosophy of the 
state which Thomas Hobbes presents. 
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Tap into Instructional Development 
for More Teaching Power 


A. James Challis 
Assistant Director 
Audio Visual Service 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 


In his article ‘*‘Poor learning from good teachers,’’ Fritz Machlup 
makes the all-important distinction between teaching as the observed 
behavior of the teacher versus learning as the not so easily determined 
resulting behavior of the student.' Neil Postman has called our 
attention to the real difference in these processes by citing an example 
of an exasperated teacher who comments to her* colleagues in the 
teacher’s lounge, ‘‘I’ve taught those kids that concept six times and 
they still haven’t learned it!’’* 

It is sometimes assumed that once students have been exposed to 
carefully structured information, the embedded facts or concepts 
have been learned; however, in order for learning to occur—at 
whatever level regarding academic ‘‘subjects’’—learners must per- 
ceive information either wholly in, or easily converted to, their own 
personal mode of information processing. To construct an analogy 
from the field of computer science, the teacher/programmer may be 
delivering the lessons in FORTRAN but the student’s program lan- 
guage is BASIC. This transmit-receive mismatch is oftentimes the 
reason why students make a course evaluation statement like, ‘“The 
teacher really knows the subject, but is not very good at teaching it.”’ 
The remainder of this article is devoted to identifying some possible 
reasons for this mismatch, and describing a service which is designed 
to overcome the problem. 

Teachers have watched with mixed emotions the ever-increasing 
literature, plus the proliferation of teaching/learning aids relevant to 
their disciplines. Academic researchers continue to write unstintingly 
about the multiple facets of teaching and learning, while instructional 


* All personal pronouns in this writing, through stated in the feminine gender, refer to both 
male and female persons. 
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technology provides a widening range of material, techniques and 
equipment for the educational community. 

The teacher’s first major difficulty is in selecting, from a consider- 
able volume of knowledge in the field, what should and can be 
presented to her students during a limited school term. The second 
major difficulty facing the teacher is the determination of how to 
package and present the selected portions of knowledge in amounts 
which are manageable for both herself and her students. 

Next, decisions must be made regarding which teaching formats 
and learning activities most clearly present the knowledge or skills to 
be learned. These decisions need to be balanced against the currently 
available supporting print and non-print media. There is a wealth of 
such media in almost all subject areas; unfortunately, there is a wide 
variation in quality. This means that the teacher who wishes to 
maximize the teaching/learning environment through the use of 
appropriate media must devote considerable time and energy to 
previewing such media. It is also possible, in some instances, that 
local production is a better alternative to purchasing material. The 
decision as to what media to purchase or produce should be grounded 
in communication theory, learning theory, and the systems approach 
of educational technology. 

Finally, after the course has been planned, instructional strategies 
devised, educational media selected, and the course presented, if the 
teacher wishes to determine how well she met her instructional goals 
and the students achieved their learning objectives, there must be 
provisions for both formative and summative evaluation. For this she 
must select or design valid instruments. 

To expect today’s teachers, already taxed by the constraints of our 
educational establishments, to find time to follow such procedures is 
to accede to delusion. The irony lies on the one hand with the results 
of research which finds that these procedures do enhance teaching 
and learning both pedagogically and humanely, and on the other hand 
with the system’s inability to implement them. Recently, school 
systems which incorporate Instructional Developers—some carry the 
title of Media Specialist—have overcome this impass. 

The field of Faculty/Instructional Development has grown con- 
siderably over the past few years. Educational psychologists have 
contributed to the knowledge base concerning why, how and what 
students learn. Communication researchers have provided insight 
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into human information processing and student-teacher interaction. 
Researchers and practitioners in the field of Instructional Technology 
have conducted studies and generated reports which describe how 
various media, properly employed, result in the improvement of 
educational communications and hence the learning environment. 

The instructional developer, schooled in the foregoing areas, 
draws upon these knowledge bases and offers this expertise to the 
teacher. Working in concert, the subject matter expert and the in- 
structional developer can design a course from syllabus, through 
instructional/learning strategies, to final examination and evaluation 
which meets the needs of both teacher and students. Various modes 
of subject matter information delivery by a teacher capitalizing on the 
appropriate educational technologies such as role-playing, simula- 
tion, individualized learning, multi-media formats, and computer 
assisted or managed instruction can be tailored for each specific 
course so as to enhance both teaching and learning. 

Teachers who wish to explore the possibility of implementing 
these techniques should, where available, tap the resources provided 
by instructional development. School systems which do not yet have 
this important instructional support function should begin im- 
mediately to plan for the acquisition of the position and the specialist. 
The power of the teacher fully supported by modern instructional 
technology has yet to be fully realized. 


Notes 


' Machlup, Fritz, ‘‘Poor Learning from Good Teachers.’’ Academe, October, 1979. 
? Postman, Neil, ‘‘Telling it Like it Ain’t.’” Audio cassette, The Center for Cassette Studies, 
CBC 574, 1974. 
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Educating the Worker-Citizen: The Reviewed by: 
Social, Economic, and Political 
Foundations of Education Bruce Beezer 

Department of Education—Lead- 
Joe Spring ership & Program Evaluation 
New York: Longman, 1980 North Carolina State University 
230 pp., $8.95 Raleigh, NC 27650 


Professor Spring’s new book is a continuation of his efforts to show 
through historical argument why a libertarian stance gives a clear picture as 
to the outcome of current educational policy. In the Introduction, he states 
the book’s conclusion: ‘‘The ideology of equality of opportunity puts the 
professional in control of the social system and creates a closer relationship 
between training in educational institutions and entry into the job market”’ 
(p. ix). In an effort to prove this conclusion, Professor Spring discusses how 
social, political, and economic forces have come together to make the 
modern school system a central institution in American society. The remedy 
reached after a consideration of the pertinent issues is clearly stated in the 
last sentence of the book. ‘The next most important step society can take in 
the interest of social improvement and freedom is to separate school and 
government by eliminating public systems of education’’ (p. 203). 

The rationale to support such a remedy revolves on the weaving of two 
main concepts throughout the book. These concepts are ‘‘equal opportu- 
nity’’ and the ‘‘welfare state.’’ Professor Spring holds that the emergence of 
industrialization and the resulting inequalities of economic benefits resulted 
in the rise of the welfare state in capitalistic societies. The schools became 
over the course of time the major institution to correct the inequalities by 
providing equality of opportunity for all citizens to enjoy the rewards of 
industrialization. 

Professor Spring spends little time defining equality of opportunity, other 
than to say that it: ‘*. . . can mean that everyone has an equal opportunity to 
attend school’’ (p. 67). His main interest is what effects such an ideology has 
had on the schools. The major effects are best outlined in the chapter entitled 
**Social Mobility and the Bureaucratic Society.’’ The chapter starts with the 
conclusion that the entrepreneurial model of mobility is dead. The new 
model is that mobility is now achieved by acquiring professional credentials 
through education, a model that has been institutionalized by state laws and 
bureaucratic practices. This model is based on the belief that it is fair 
because everyone has an equal chance to enter and achieve in school. 
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Has the ideology of equality of opportunity been effective? Professor 
Spring holds it has not worked out all that well. He cites various studies on 
how students’ socio-economic status affects their educational achievement, 
aspiration, and attainment. To further strengthen the position, he reviews 
studies which hold that while increased schooling has enabled many to move 
up the hierarchy of occupations, the major reason for occupational mobility 
has been the continually changing economic system which requires more 
skills to survive in a job. In essence, individual mobility is an illusion 
because the occupational structure in industrial societies has changed. The 
net effect for schools has been to make them the arena of competition for 
entry to the rewarded occupations. 

The result of the relation between schooling and economic mobility has 
been that more schooling has become a “‘defensive expenditure against 
mobility.’’ What Professor Spring seems to imply is that people need to have 
more education just to maintain their current occupational level. This fact 
has had the effect of reducing the chance for the poor, who have attained 
levels of education, to be mobile because it **. . . decreases the education’s 
value for upward mobility.”’ 

The emergence of the ‘‘welfare state’’ and its effects on schools is 
emphasized in the chapter entitled ‘‘Education and the Welfare State.”’ 
Professor Spring defines the welfare state as ‘*. . . a political and economic 
system that maintains some form of representative government in which the 
government takes an active role in the economic system’’ (p. 45). The 
welfare state requires the abandonment of the competitive market system, 
the transfer of social and economic problem solutions to government, and 
the growth of government bureaucracy run by educated professionals claim- 
ing expertise to solve the problems. The result, according to Professor 
Spring, is that the power of the expert and bureaucrat have increased, and 
that of the individual has decreased. 

The schools have been used to perform two tasks in the welfare state. The 
first task is to assure equality of opportunity by providing the individual with 
the knowledge and skills necessary to be able to compete on equal terms for 
the existing jobs. The second task is to make efficient use of human 
resources by training individuals to efficiently use their talents without 
regard to social and economic backgrounds. These tasks are premised on a 
concept of social justice which holds that state intervention in the economy 
will result in greater economic growth and a better standard of living for all 
to enjoy. 

Professor Spring, however, finds fault in such a conception of economic 
justice. He argues that in the welfare state economic justice does not mean or 
achieve a significant redistribution of income. The poor are not assured a 
larger portion of the economic pie, and what is achieved is that individual 
talent is more efficiently restricted to social and economic circumstances. 
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The result is that schools are merely to find and develop needed talent 
necessary for economic growth as determined by government experts. 

Also, the welfare state has failed to achieve its goals of full employment, 
growth, and economic justice, as has the school’s attempt to help accom- 
plish them, claims Professor Spring. He supports the claim by reviewing a 
number of studies that refute the once accepted idea that human capital 
investment justifies more schooling to assure economic growth. The studies 
of Martin Carnoy, Ronald Dare, Samuel Bowles, and Herbert Gintis are 
cited often as he develops the arguments and offers some perceptive insights 
of his own. 

The first two chapters briefly review the transition made by schools from 
political socialization institutions in the nineteenth century to primarily 
promoting economic goals in the twentieth century. The other chapters deal 
with how the transition to a welfare state that promotes an ideology of 
equality of opportunity has manifested itself in such areas as professionalism 
and bureaucracy, control of schools, the nature of education research, and 
school financing. The chapter on school financing is well worth reading, for 
it develops some interesting perspectives on what has happened in New 
Jersey. In its attempt to equalize the wealth of state behind each student by 
revising the school finance laws, New Jersey has an education system more 
centralized, bureaucratic, and costly. This is a classic example of the 
welfare state and a model, according to Professor Spring, that has not yet 
been proven to increase the quality of education. 

Those who are familiar with Professor Spring’s previous books (The 
Sorting Machine, Education and the Rise of the Corporaie Siate, and A 
Primer of Libertarian Education) will find no surprises in his new book. 
What he has achieved is to synthesize many of the themes developed in those 
books. This book clearly articulates the reasons why a libertarian educator is 
concerned about the direction the United States’ education has taken over 
the years. This concern is reflected in a paragraph from the book about the 
outcome of the ideology of equality of opportunity. 


This ideology places the professional expert and the school in the center 
of the social system and gives them prime importance in determining 
social policy . . . What can be said is that the ideology of equality of 
opportunity has justified the establishment and expansion of a welfare 
state in which major decision making is increasingly in the hands of 
professionals in bureaucratic structures. And the ideology of equality 
of opportunity and the welfare state have not ended poverty, redistribu- 
tion of income, or provided equal opportunity. (p. 134) 


This concern, however, does not belong to the libertarian alone but to 
others as well. Many educators have questioned the ideology that individual 
happiness and achievement is best met by a government run by ‘‘experts.”’ 
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An important difference between Professor Spring’s libertarian stand and 
others is the solution. What is achieved by eliminating public schools? What 
are the assumptions and reasons for convincing a person such a solution will 
cure the concern? Clear and articulate answers are not forthcoming in this 
book. 

If there is concern about the relationship of school, government, econom- 
ic growth, and individual opportunity, as it has developed in the United 
States, then the following questions are more appropriate. Is the existing 
relationship necessary? If not, what might be the school’s role? How might 
the schools be removed from such a ‘‘damaging’’ relationship and assure 
individual and social well-being? One thought is for schools to utilize all 
available resources to teach citizens those values, attitudes, and skills 
necessary to assure sufficient social cohesion so they can live and work 
together and maximize individual freedom. The design on the book’s cover 
is a mortarboard resting on top of a hard-hat. This depicts Professor Spring’s 
concerns about the relationship of schools to socio-economic mobility, but 
not necessarily his conclusion. Another approach to using such a design is 
not to eliminate the public schools, but to de-school occupations. 
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Personal Impressions Reviewed by: 

Isaiah Berlin, edited by Henry 

Hardy John E. Owen 

New York: The Viking Press, Department of Sociology 
1980 Arizona State University 
pp. xxx + 219, $13.95. Tempe, AZ 85281 


A new book by Sir Isaiah Berlin, renowned Oxford thinker, is always an 
intellectual event. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., describes him as ‘‘possibly the 
most brilliant and engaging intellect of our time,’’ and it would be hard to 
think of anyone who is more at home in the realm of ideas. 

This most recent work is the last of four volumes in which Henry Hardy 
has compiled most of Berlin’s essays not already available in a collected 
form. It consists of tributes to or memoirs of fifteen modern figures, all of 
whom (except for Franklin Roosevelt and Einstein) Sir Isaiah had known 
personally. Originally published at various times, starting in 1949, they 
comprise a remarkable assembly of a brilliant theorist’s impressions of 
thinkers and public figures, presented in the form of eloges—addresses to 
commemorate deceased men of distinction. 

Berlin shows an intellectual fascination with genius, and unlike many 
critics and biographers, is not afraid to recognize quality of mind and 
character when he sees it. Although devoted to the life of the mind and to 
Oxford, his thought and reflections always relate to people. And his loyalty 
to Zionism has been the inspiration for some of his best writing. His writings 
show a remarkable mental poise which illustrates John Stuart Mill’s claim 
that truth depends upon a balance between two sets of conflicting reasons. 

As Noel Annan (Vice-Chancellor, University of London) notes in his 
Introduction, Berlin has the capacity to inquire as to why his philosophical 
opponents thought as they did and what kind of men they were, as well as to 
enjoy discovering saving graces in those typically thought to lack them. An 
intellectual of the first order, he recognizes that ideas cannot be understood 
apart from the passions, needs, aspirations, and frustrations of human 
beings. These erudite essays reflect that quality in their author—the ability 
to present a thinker not merely as an intellect but as a living person. 

His opening essay, ‘‘Winston Churchill in 1940,’’ was based on the 
conviction that Churchill’s part in saving England and most of the human 
race from Hitler had not been adequately remembered. Churchill’s many- 
faceted genius is portrayed—his historical imagination that saw history and 
life as ‘a great Renaissance pageant,”’ his mastery of language, his fighting 
qualities, the strength of his enduring beliefs, and his being essentially a 
nineteenth-century European. 

This last contrasted sharply with Roosevelt, who Berlin sees as *‘a typical 
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child of the twentieth century and of the New World.’’ These differences lay 
behind much of the incompatibility of outlook between the two great 
leaders. Berlin makes the telling observation that FDR ‘‘made the majority 
of his fellow citizens prouder to be Americans than they had been before. He 
raised their status in their own eyes—immensely in those of the rest of the 
world.’’ And he showed that political effectiveness can be combined with 
benevolence and humanity. 

Chaim Weizmann, the subject of another essay, had one of the distin- 
guishing traits of greatness—his active intervention made what seemed 
highly improbable (the creation of Israel) actually happen. This essay should 
be essential reading for anybody interested in the rise of Zionism. Similarly, 
the essay on L. B. Namier will be absorbing to ‘‘historians of history’’ and 
students of historical method. Recollections of Felix Frankfurter at Oxford 
furnish a pleasant sketch, as do studies of four Oxford dons not known to 
most American readers, and an account of Oxford’s logical positivism. 
Maurice Bowra, famed Oxford scholar and wit, recives a laudatory memoir, 
as does Auberon Herbert. 

Berlin’s precociousness as an English public school pupil is seen in his 
having been intellectually emancipated by J. B. S. Haldane, Ezra Pound, 
and Aldous Huxley. While not claiming to have been ‘‘liberated’’ by 
anyone, Berlin sees a parallel in Voltaire’s having rescued many oppressed 
persons in the eighteenth century, and as Byron, George Sand, Ibsen, 
Baudelaire, and Gide have done since then. H. G. Wells and Bertrand 
Russell may have played a similar role for others. Huxley’s genius in 
playing with ideas fascinated many young intellectuals in the 1920s and 
1930s, and he was one of the great culture heroes of Berlin’s youth. 

World War II destroyed Huxley’s social world, and his preoccupations 
turned to man’s inner life. His later concern with paranormal psychology 
evoked impatience from inteliectuals, but Berlin could respect Huxley’s 
belief (which he shared with Spinoza) that knowledge liberates, and hence 
the parameters of knowledge must be extended to include the occult. The 
greatest advances of the next century on this view will be found in studying 
the body-mind relation and the bearing of myth and ritual upon empirical 
research. Huxley realized that new knowledge frontiers will require new 
thought-patterns, including a combination of the scientific-rationalism of 
the West and the mystical intuition of the East. 

While Einstein’s main title to fame rests upon his scientific genius, he also 
lent his name and prestige to the effort to create the state of Israel, whose 
relation to Einstein is succinctly described. 

Berlin’s last essay portrays his meetings with Russian writers in 1945 
(when he served with the British Embassy in Moscow) and in 1956. Born in 
Riga in 1900, though his family left Russia in 1919, Berlin is well ac- 
quainted with Czarist literature. His description of conversations with Boris 
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Pasternak in 1945 and with Anna Akhmatova will be of interest to students 
of world literature, in addition to providing a glimpse of the problems of 
writers in totalitarian regimes. 

This book will be delightfully rewarding reading to all concerned with the 
life of the mind, the interplay between history and politics, thought and 
action, and the personalities of some recent world figures. 


Journal of Thought 


Democracy in Education—Boyd Reviewed by: 
H. Bode 

H. C. Sun 
Robert V. Bullough, Jr. Professor of Education (Ret.) 
Bayside, NY: General Hall, Inc. Hampton Institute 
Publishers, 1981 Hampton, VA 
258 pp. 


Professor Bullough gives the education world a most comprehensive and 
systematic presentation and analysis of Bode’s philosophy of education, and 
his “‘personal-centered:’ approach brings forth ‘‘the human dimension of 
the struggles that have characterized the field.”’ 

The book is composed of five parts. Part I deals with Bode’s early 
philosophical struggles from idealism to pragmatism and later from philoso- 
phy to education. The challenge of science started the process of his 
philosophical conversion and an educational theory grounded in human 
experience firmed his commitment to pragmatism. Included in Part II are the 
topics of his work as head of the Department of Principles and Practice in 
Education at Ohio State, philosophy and science, teacher education and the 
cultural conflicts. In building the new department, Bode’s concern was for 
centering his department around philosophy of education, and he ‘‘suc- 
ceeded in creating what can only be described as a ‘democratic spirit’ ”’ 
Bullough wrote. 

Bode’s position on the relationship of science and philosophy is skillfully 
summarized by the author: Science is responsible for furnishing organized 
and established facts while philosophy is responsible for showing the inter- 
connectedness of the meanings of facts and for suggesting ends. American 
teachers are confronted by the cultural conflict for ideals, from the other- 
worldly conception of life and the classic tradition to the rise of science and 
the struggles of the common man. To Bode, faith in the ability of individuals 
to intelligently work out their differences is the only way possible leading to 
**Heaven on Earth.”’ 

Part III, the major section on progressive education, covers the themes of 
the project method, democracy in confusion, the needs concept, education 
and growth, science and determinism. In tracing the development of pro- 
gressivism, Professor Bullough pointed out, *‘Bode helped create another 
branch of the larger movement within education, which centers upon a 
unique interpretation of the meaning of democracy and of the calling of 
schools. . . . There were some good aspects to traditional education—but 
much that needed improvement.’’ Bode quarreled with the progressives on 
the concepts of needs and growth. To him, the need is determined by the end 
to be achieved; the end furnished the point of reference for judging the 
needs. We cannot educate by relying on interests, needs, growth, and 
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freedom; children grow through social relationships. Bode clearly adopted a 
balanced view between Terman’s ‘‘nature’’ and Watson’s ‘‘nature.”’ 

In the last two parts, the author deals with curriculum, the school and 
social reform. Bode argued against the job analysis as an approach to 
determine objectives. It is narrow, overlooking the whole aim of education 
and negating the development for changes in curriculum. Procedures tell 
**what is,’” not “‘what ought to be.’” Bode took a middle ground between 
complef€ domination of the curriculum by the subject areas or by students. 
Every subject, he held, can be organized to realize the large purpose of 
widening the student’s outlooks. The issue of ** Dare the schools build a new 
social order?’’ brought out a fundamental disagreement between Bode and 
Counts and Childs of the Teachers College group. They agreed on the basic 
issue of the school’s role in social reform, but Bode *‘refused to provide the 
end toward which reconstruction should be directed.”’ 

The author succeeds in catching the innermost meaning of Bode’s concept 
of democracy, which is ‘‘the ideal of cooperation, of understanding and 
agreements, of the sense of solidarity based on community of interest . . . a 
way of thinking and acting that the average man carries over into all 
important areas of life.’’ Bode’s educational stance is stated clearly—that 
‘the schools must attend to their responsibility for vitalizing the meaning of 
democracy in the lives of the young.’’ Dr. Bullough deplores the failure of 
the contemporary reformers to grasp the essence of Bode’s concept of 
democracy along with its attendant implications in bringing about a bal- 
anced view of educational issues. The author is most successful in his 
portrayal of Bode ‘‘the man’’ and Bode ‘‘the teacher’’ by using personal 
recollections and ‘‘imaginary dialogues’’ based on sources from unpub- 
lished written materials in the Wisconsin State Historical Society Archives. 
The language of the dialogue is authentic and folksy, and also true to the fact 
and the spirit of the times and the men and women portrayed. In a fine 
Socratic fashion, the colloquy is dialectical, probing and examining every 
facet of Bode’s educational theory, his disagreements with other progres- 
sives as well as with Dewey, and besides it reveals some interesting stories 
in class and his home. 

As a man, Bode was genial and tender-hearted, yet tough-minded and a 
stern critic of progressive education; engrossed in searching ideas, though 
disinterested in ‘‘organization’’ matters. As a teacher, he asked questions, 
furnished stimulation and guidance on how to think but left the student to 
reach his own conclusion and ‘‘re-build his world.’’ Bullough went on: 
Bode *‘started by making the student feel important and that he, himself, 
would like to learn from him how to apply the principles of education being 
discussed in class in improving his work as a teacher.”’ A kind gentleman, 
but ‘‘through his career many students felt the ‘sting’ of his ‘rapier.’ *° 

The format of the book is to place a section of conversations in each of the 
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main topics. The participants—Bode’s colleagues, students, and friends of 
similar or diverse persuasion—include, among others, Charters, Hullfish, 
O’Shea, Buckingham, Thayer, Arps, Alberty, Redefer, Draper, Bagley, 
Fawcett, Woefel, and Childs. 

This is a book which educators and prospective teachers will find provides 
not only a fuller picture of the progressive era in American education and an 
in-depth study of Bode’s thought but also fascinating and pleasant reading. 
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Domestic Intelligence: Monitoring Reviewed by: 
Dissent in America 
Joseph S. Roucek 
Richard E. Morgan City University of New York (Ret.) 
Austin: University of Texas 395 Lakeside Dr. 
Press, 1980 Bridgeport, CT 06606 
194 pp. 


Considering the recent uproar over a number of infamous and sometimes 
illegal practices used by federal law enforcement agencies to monitor 
political dissent in the United States, this is quite a timely publication by a 
Professor of Constitutional Law at Bowdoin College. In the aftermath of 
Watergate, the revelation of serious abuses created distrust of virtually all 
domestic intelligence operations and induced vigorous efforts at reform. 
With the recent ABSCAM and BRILAB operations, the role of the FBI is 
once again in the public eye. 

Morgan stresses the importance of guarding against an overreaction to the 
disclosures of the mid-1970s. While acknowledging the need for many of 
the recent reforms that seek to establish accountability, guarantee privacy, 
and protect dissent, he cautions against limitations on domestic intelligence 
gathering that could seriously hamper the government’s ability to prevent 
crime, particularly terrorism. 

He traces the way in which government agencies became involved with 
domestic intelligence gathering; reviews the controversies and abuses 
associated with these agencies, especially the FBI, the CIA, and the NSA; 
discusses the constitutionality of domestic intelligence collection; reviews 
intelligence reforms adopted thus far, and suggests additional reforms that 
are needed. He also handles well the tension between the need to protect 
privacy and political dissent and the need for the government to protect the 
community, and concludes that intelligence operations aimed at anticipating 
criminal activity are necessary in a complex, highly vulnerable society, and 
that these operations can be conducted responsibly with proper guidelines 
and oversight mechanisms. 

The notes (pp. 169-188) contain references to reliable materials and 
valuable bibliographical material. All in all, the study is intellectually 
honest and sincere and is one of the most vivid, lively, and generally 
revealing pieces of writing that has been published on this topic. 
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